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PREDICTS VICTORY 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


President McVey of University 
Says Women Will Be Given 
Vote This Year 








President McVey of the University 
of North Dakota, in a recent address 
to the students, stated that without 
doubt suffrage would be granted to the 
women of North Dakota this year. 
Other members of tHe faculty ex- 
pressed themselves as in favor. 

Dean Brannon says: “On the basis 
that the best efficiency is realizable 
when every unit of the body politic 
equally shares the responsibility and 
equally enjoys the privileges of the 
whole group, I am enthusiastically in 
faver of woman suffrage in North Da- 
kota and in every State of*the Union.” 

Dean Kennedy gives his views as 
follows: “I have long favored the 
granting of the suffrage to women. 
All the reasons usually given against 
it are unsound. The right to vote is 
the right to express one’s choice as 
to the kind of government we live un- 
der and the kind of persons who shall 
administer our affairs. This right be- 
longs to mature and sane persons as 
such, regardless of sex. The day is 
coming when we shall wonder at the 
reasons usually given against equal 
suffrage.” 

Dean Ella L. Fulton, formerly op- 
posed, now says: “I believe that the 
unjust discrimination between men 
and women on the suffrage question 
should cease, and that women should 
be given the ballot.” 


‘ 


FEDERAL OFFICE | 
WON BY WOMAN 


Miss Gertrude Barnum Appoint- 
ed to Labor Commission to Ar- 
bitrate Difficulties 





Another suffragist has been appoint- 
ed to an important federal position. 
Miss Gertrude Barnum of Chicago has 
been made a member of the Federal 
Labor Commission that seeks to arbi- 
trate labor difficulties. She will rep- 
resent the women and the children be- 
fore the various boards. Miss Barnum 
has attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and has been interested in social 
settlement and trades’ union work 
since her school days. She worked 
with Jane Addams at Hull House, and 
from there went to the Henry Booth 
settlement as superintendent. Of re- 
cent years she has devoted her time 
to the women’s trades unions. 





DR. DAVIS ADVISES 
WOMEN AS HEADS 


Commisisoner of Correction Says 
Women Would Have Clean 
Streets and Keep Order 
Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, who 

has been so conspicuously making 

good as Commissioner of Correction, 
suggests the appointment of a woman 
as Police Commissioner for New York 

City, and a woman as head of the 

street-cleaning department. She says 

it has always been women’s work to 
do “the spanking and the house-clean- 
ing.” These remarks were made to 
about 2300 persons at a recent meet- 


ing held by the Woman Suffrage 
Party in Brooklyn. 
Miss Davis spoke of the valuable 


work being done by women in minor 
positions in the city departments, re- 
gardless of politics, and regardless of 
the heads of departments. She told 
of one woman employed in the post- 
office for many years, who was cap- 
able of performing the duties of post- 
master, and whose only hope, as each 
new postmaster was appointed, was 
“that he would not be able to read and 
write, so that he could not interfere 





HANDICAPPED 




















The first Chicago election in which 
women voters had a part has come 
and gone. No estimate of what it 
meant to the life of the city is 
possible. 


has 


In results expressed in election re- 


turns its effects are not slight, but 
neither are they obvious. 
Women's votes determined the re- 


aldermanic selection in 
six wards. In five cases the men elect- 
ed were endorsed by the Municipal 
Voters’ League. In five in which 
they differed from the men but failed, 
their candidates likewise en- 
dorsed. 

No woman candidate was elected. In 
the notorious First Ward, Miss Drake 
was not only unable to defeat Bath- 
house John, but she failed to secure 
the votes of as many women as he. 
To be sure, she gave him the first 
real contest forced on him in years, 
and reduced his majority of 1912 from 
4.1 votes for him to every one cast 
for his opponent to 2.3 votes in 1914 
for him to every vote cast for Miss 
Drake. She also brought to light the 
fact that he could rely not only on 
the votes of the vicious elements he 
protects, of the poor whom he con- 
fuses by his bounty, of the simple to 
whom personal kindnesses appeal, but 
on the indifference of the well-to-do 
women opposed to suffrage and the :i- 
lence of men high in the service of 


sults in the 


were 





with the \proper conduct of the office.” 


certain churches in the ward. To 


‘ 


_ University of Chicago! 





have again uncovered this combina- 
tion of forces which result in the un- 
doing of the ward is to have rendered 


standing of its problem. 

On the bond the men and 
women literally voted together. The 
recommendations of the Municipal 
Voters’ were carried into ef- 
fect by the votes of both men and 
women. Where then are the gains 
which justify the added cost in money 
and the long struggle to secure this 
new power women have begun to use 
in Illinois? 

In the first place it should be no- 
ticed that the effects of women’s votes 
are found not only in the votes they 
cast. The character of the candidates 
selected is greatly affected by the 
character of the electorate. 

Moreover, as a learned member of 
the University Faculty has said, no 
one will ever know how much more 
intelligently the men prepared for this 
election than for any other in which 
he had taken part. When the men 
and women voted alike, there had been 
deliberation and thought given to the 
issues to be determined. 

This deliberation has taken the 
form of discussions among all kinds 
of groups, under all sorts of auspices 
in all sorts of places. In the well to 
do and in the poorer neighborhoods 
men and women have come together 
to discuss; the needs of the neighbor- 


issues 


League 





a great service to the ward’s under- 





THE CHICAGO ELECTION 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, LL. B., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Social Economy in the 


of the ward and of the city. 
Aldermen have pledged themselves in 
new ways to serve their whole con- 
stituency. 

The general character of places 
used as polling places has been im- 
proved, the standard of courtesy and 
decency as well as of honesty during 
the election has been raised. Women— 
decent women—were expected to be in 
all the polling places. What went on 
there became the concern of all who 
were connected with those women and 
looked at things with their eyes. 


hood, 


Never before has there been in Chi- 
cago such simple, genuine, friendly 
hospitality offered and accepted, such 
friendly intercourse possible. In the 
street car, over the counter, in the 
restaurant, the issues to be decided 
were matters of such common concern 


as justified neglecting for the time 
the ordinary conventionalities. 
In this quickened sense of power 


and responsibility on the part of the 
women, in this conscious awakening 
of a new interest on the part of the 
men, in this new community of in- 
terest in the family group, in the new 
neighborliness, as well as in the pres- 
ence of a number of good men elected 
on party tickets and an added group 
elected on a non-partisan basis, are «o 
be found a few of the results obvious 
to any honest and intelligent ob- 
servers of the women voters of Chi- 


WHOLE COUNTRY | 
TO CELEBRATE 


All Suffragists Expected to Join 
in Big Nation-Wide Demon- 











stration 

May 2 is National Suffrage 
Day. 

All over the country there 


will be demonstrations of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Have you signed a pledge to 
march oy take part in the de- 
monstrations? 

The time is short. If you 
have not already done so, send 
your name at once to your local 
or State Suffrage Headquarters. 

This will be an occasion when 
every single person will count 
as never before. You will re- 
gret it if you do not take part. 
Make it a day to remember with 
pride all the days of your life. 




















From all over the country, from a 
multitude of cities, towns and _ vil- 
lages, come reports of activities to 
make May 2, Woman’s Independence 
Day, a red-letter day for suffrage. The 
different towns and cities vie with 
each other to have the most interest- 
ing program. Singing voices, bands, 
church bells, factory whistles and 
bugles will call the people to atten- 
tion. Parades, speeches and demon- 
strations will show the strength of 
the movement. Suffrage editions, 
county fairs, expositions and lunch- 
eons will all add to the interest of the 
day. It is impossible to tell the com- 
plete story of what is being planned 
for this nation-wide celebration 





FIND NEW FIELDS 
IN WASHINGTON 





Women Voters and Students Dis- 


cuss Social Subjects Instead of 
Oriental Rugs 





One of the effects of woman suffrage 
in the State of Washington is the tre- 
mendous the 
part of women all over the State in 


increase of interest on 


social and economic problems, writes 
Leo Jones, secretary of the Bureau of 
Debate and Discussion, Extension 
Division, of Washington. 
This is evidenced by the change in 
the type of subjects which many wom- 
There 


organiza- 


University 


discussing. is a 


these 


en’s clubs are 
decided 
tions to 


tendency of 
for their chief 
“Woman and 
“Eugenics” 
“Vocational Education,” rather 
such subjects as “Byzantine Art” and 


study 
Child 
and 


select 
such topics as 
Labor,” ‘Poverty,’ 


than 


“Oriental Rugs.” 
The same increase of interest in 
public questions among a younger 


group of women is shown by the activ- 
the students of the 
University of Washington. Every 
year a relatively larger 
women take courses in economics, 
sociology and related subjects. The 
women’s debating activities are better 
supported by the uni- 
versity than are the men’s debating 
activities by the men, considering the 
fact that there are over one-third more 
than women attending the uni- 
The women have two debat- 
The 
have intercollegiate debates, in 
which women participate; the 
men have four annual intercollegiate 
debates, in which eight men partici- 
pate. Inter-club debates are held an- 
nually, of which the women debaters 
usually win a large per cent. The 
questions which the women are debat- 
ing this year are “Minimum Wage,” 
“Restriction of Immigration” and “In- 
ternational Conciliation.” 

* Most of this interest has developed 
since 1910, when Washington became 
an equal suffrage State, and much of 
it can be attributed to the participa- 


ities of women 


number of 


women of the 


men 
versity. 
ing clubs, the men two. women 
three 

seven 





cago at their first election. 


tion of women in political affairs. 
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THE ' FOUNDING 


COLLEGE 


OF THE FIRST 
LEAGUE 





By Maud Wood Park, Radcliffe, ’98 


——_——_ 


To the Association Opposed to the 
Extension of the Suffrage to Women 
was due my first interest in the suf- 
frage question. In my senior year at 
college that enterprising association 
sent a speaker—or rather a reader— 
to expound the anti-suffrage argu- 
ments at a college meeting which a 
number of my classmates attended. 
Though I was not present, the reports 
of the meeting convinced me that a 
debate on the subject was desirable, 
and set me to seeking speakers pro 
That there were persons in- 
knew 


and con. 
terested in women’s rights, I 
vaguely; and vaguely I felt that they 
were presumably rather and 
disagreeable. But their services were 
essential to our purpose, and so I set 
out to find one of them to uphold the 
suffrage end in our debate. Fortune 
favored me; I found Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. jut I could find no one 
to speak against her, and so our de- 
bate resolved itself into a discussion 
of permanent importance. 

After that, Miss Blackwell did not 
forget the Radcliffe women. She 
made known to us the existence of a 


queer 


suffrage association; and this associa- 
tion, 1 left college, per- 
suaded me to join. More radical still, 
she persuaded me to go to a conven- 


after she 


tion. 

By this time I believed in the suf- 
frage principles, but I had as yet met 
but few of the suffrage leaders, and so 
it Was with a lively curiosity that I 
that convention. My 
centered about Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. I supposed that she was 
the person responsible for all the cari- 
the 


set out for 


curiosity 


catures I had been laughing at, 
. 


source of many queer tales. My opin- 
ion was confirmed by a young man 
from Rochester, who told me _ that 
when the boys wanted some very em- 
phatic ejaculation they used to say, 
“Susan B. Anthony:” 

Then I saw her, and I heard her 
speak, and in those meetings when 
one after another of the speakers re- 
ferred to the early days and told 


about the struggles, the trials, the sac- 


rifies, all the long, persistent efforts 


of that woman to get college educa- 
tion and industrial opportunities for 
the women of today, I came to realize 
what Miss Anthony’s life had been. I 
came to realize what she and other 
women might have gained for them- 
selves if they had chosen to spend for 
personal ends the power that had been 
given them. For I suppose that it is 
true that all through history indi- 
vidual women have been able, some- 
times by cajolery, sometimes by per- 
sonal charm, sometimes by force of 
character, to get for themselves privi- 
leges far greater than any that the 
most radical advocate of woman's 
rights have yet demanded. But in 
the case of Miss Anthony and the 
other early suffragists, all that force 
of character was turned not to indl- 
vidual ends, not to getting great 
things for themselves, but to getting 
little gains, step by step, for the great 
mass of other women; not for the ser- 
vice of themselves, but for the service 
of the sex, and so of the whole human 
race. 

When I felt that clearly, I felt the 
obligation of service, not for the indi- 
vidual, but for the cause for which 
these women had sacrificed so much; 
and I promised myself that I would 
try to make more women see these 
things as I had seen them, 

So the summons to the first meet- 
ing of the College Suffrage League 
was sent out from Washington, and 
the League was begun. In starting it 
Mrs. Inez Haynes Gilmore was as ac- 
tive as I. We secured fourteen mem- 
bers for our first meeting, and organ- 
ized with a charter membership of 
twenty-five. Many times has the 
multiplied this membership, 
the increase will go 


League 
and I 
steadily on. 

Its object is to bring the question 
of equal suffrage to college women, to 
help them realize their debt to the 
women who have worked so hard for 
us, and to make them understand that 
one of the ways to pay that debt is to 
fight the battle in the quarter of the 
field in which it is still unwon; in 
short, to make them feel the obliga- 
tion of opportunity. 


believe 








THE WELLESLEY FIRE 





By Helen Sard Hughes, University of Chicago, 1910, A. M, 
1914, Instructor in English Wellesley College 


“When I saw the way those girls 
behaved, I tell you, it made me be- 
lieve in woman suffrage!” 

The speaker was the stolid, sub- 
stantial Wellesley policeman, whose 
duty lay within the fire lines as 
flames destroyed with unthinkable 


swiftness the great central building of 
Wellesley College. And the _ portly 
officer of the law was not the only ob- 
server read the terrible 
event significant evidence to the fit- 
ness of the women of today and of to- 
morrow for personal and public re- 
sponsibility. 

The daily 


who into 


press and the magazines 
have already made familiar the de- 
tails of the catastrophe: how the 
household of over two hundred per- 
sons was aroused from sleep at half- 
past four in the morning to find the 
fire already making terrible headway; 
how the familiar fire-drill was fol- 
lowed to the least detail without noise 
and without disorder; how, after the 
roll-call had proved the presence of 
every member of the household, the 
long, quiet line of women, thinly clad, 
marched out into the mist now 
pierced a little way by the glare of 
surging flames; and how, soon after, 
many of them found places in the 
lines of volunteers who passed prop- 
erty from the burning building down 
the hill to safety. The simple ac- 
count by one of the students published 
in the Wellesley College News for 
April 2 bears supreme witness 
to the courage, self-control, and the 
spirit of intelligent codperation which 
these women displayed,—three vir- 
tues sometimes denied to womankind 
by contemporary critics: 

“We were ordered to our regular 
places for roll-call and everyone 
obeyed instantly. The lieutenant on 


our corridor called the roll, and then | 


the fire chief of College Hall called 
the roll of the lieutenants. 


ing all this time, no one said “fire” or 
talked above an ordinary tone of 
voice, so that the voices of the lieu- 
tenants and the fire chief could be 
distinctly heard, as well as the sound 
of the fire above us. No one whom I 
saw was hysterical, but all obeyed 
orders quietly, even though sparks 
were falling on us, and even pieces of 
blazing wood. We stepped on the 
sparks and put the first ones out, but 
when pieces of wood began to fall, we 
had to get out of the way, and at this 





time we were ordered to leave the 
building.” 
And finally the Boston Evening 


Transcript in an editorial the day 
after the fire gave high commendation 
| and hopeful prophecies to these young 
women: 


“Fire is an enemy that attacks by 
surprises; and in the night especially 
it is the worst panic producer known. 
But these young women stood the test 
of their sanity, coolness and presence 
of mind like seasoned veterans. Even 
had there been time to plan a cam- 
paign with direct reference to such 
an emergency, we do not see how the 
methods of dealing with it could have 
been improved upon. Girls who can 
do what they did may be trusted to 
meet the trials that arise in life with 
confidence, courage and a large meas- 
ure of success.” 


| 
| 


The reflections of many a fair-mind- 
ed observer must surely be that the 
right to education and the right to 
vote should stand in natural se- 
quence; that women who have used so 
well one sort of opportunity will not 
misuse the other. The justice and 
the generosity accorded by the press 
and the public to one group of college 





women who have met the recent test 
will surely spread a truer estimate of 


| the powers of many others less con- 
. Dur- | spicuously tried. 


o 


BROWNING 
By Ruth B. Cheney 


lL 
Not from the Portuguese, O Lady, 


nay, 
Despite the langorous eyes, the oval 
face, 
The heavy clustering hair, no south- 
ern race 
Bare thee upon its stem, for the deep 
play 
Of all thy rhythmic pulses did betray 
An English-hearted woman, with no 
trace 
Of Latin blood; yet more than Latin 
grace 
Breathed in thy song winging its up- 
ward way. 

English 

sound 
Of waves that lash the cliffs were not 
more dear 


But ivies and the bollow 


To thee, O singer, than dark olive 
trees, 

Or fair Italian cities clustering 
round 

Blue shimmering bays where one 
must ever hear a 

Deep breathings of the ocean 


stretched at ease. 
Il. 

Though grace and beauty wove for 
thee a spell 

So deep and constant, yet thou couldst 
not rest 

In their enchantment, for within thy 
breast 

There beat so 
naught befell 

Mankind, in palace or in prison cell, 

And found thee passive; and thine 
interest 

Was sometimes passion; for the bur- 
den pressed 

On hapless childhood fell on thee as 
well. 
But not in those weak tears that wo- 
men shed 
Didst thou show 
for these, 
And not for giant wrongs Italia bore; 
But thou didst fuse thy soul in words 
that sped, 

Fire-tipped and scathing, o’er a waste 
of seas, 

To stir the heart of England to its 
core. 


high a heart that 


pity, no, not even 


THE PREJUDICES OF YESTERDAY 





By Mary E. Woolley, President 
of Mt. Holyoke College 





It is difficult for an audience today 
to realize the storm of ridicule and 
bitter opposition which descended 
upon the head of a woman who pre- 
sumed to lift her voice in public as- 
sembly. It is not necessary to go 
back fifty years to find this attitude, 
for many of us can remember that 
the one or two women who took part 
in the church prayer-meeting of our 
girlhood days thereby deprived some 
of the members of their families of 
the privileges of the sanctuary, since 
they had not the moral courage to 
lend the sanction of their presence to 
so radical a proceeding. 

It seems almost inexplicable that 
changes, surely as radical as giving 
to women the opportunity to vote, 
should be accepted today as perfectly 
natural, while the political right is 
still viewed somewhat askance. No 
aspect of the question appeals to the 
speaker so strongly as its reasonable- 
ness. It has been shown that women 
can be both wise and womanly; can 
speak in public without sacrificing 
their dignity; can be graduated from 
a co-educational institution without 
becoming masculine; that they 
can interest themselves in making 
possible “the right to childhood” for 
the children of less fortunate women 
without neglecting their own, and be 
better home-makers and home-lovers 
because their interests are not con- 
fined within their own four walls. 

Some movements in history have 
been brought about by a stroke of 
the pen or a sudden uprising of the 
people, like a great tidal wave, 
sweeping everything_ before it; 
others have come slowly as the re 
sult of the cumulative force of years 
of effort and represent the gradual 
growth of conviction. The time will 
come when some of us will look back 
upon the arguments against the 
granting of the suffrage to women 
with as much incredulity as that with 
which we now read those against 
their education. 





The Governor of Maryland has 
vetoed the bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture to lower from twelve to ten the 
age at which children may be em- 
ployed in canneries. 





“On what grounds did Henshaw get 
his pension? I never heard that he 
did any fighting during the war.” 

“He didn’t; but he claims that his 
sympathies were enlisted.” 












Sax 


ANCIENT 


ARGUMENTS 
MODERN ISSUES 





By Leta Steta Hollingworth. B. A. Nebraska, 1906, and M. 


A. Columbia, 1913 


If anyone will browse back over 
the periodicals of forty to twenty-five 
years ago, and will then turn to cur- 
rent periodicals and newspapers, he 
may see history repeating itself— 
literally repeating itself—with the 
change of only a word or two in its 
phrasing. Forty to twenty-five years 
ago the “woman movement” was the 
struggle for higher education. Cur- 
rent literature was replete with the 
burning arguments for and against 
the granting of intellectual freedom 
to women, just as now it is replete 
with the arguments for and againsi 
granting political freedom to them. 
In the light of nearly half a century 
of actual experience ‘with higher ed- 
ucation for women, it is interesting 
and informing to go back and review 
the discussion of the people who 
fought the issue out to its conclu- 
sion; it is especially informing for 
those who are at present engaged in 
the struggle for the suffrage. 

“Our strong-minded sisters,” wrote 
Professor Romanes in 1887, “are 
running their smaller and more ten- 
der heads against the wall of parti- 
tion that nature has set up between 
tke psychologies of sex.” “We will 
not aid or abet woman,” cried Grant 
Allen, “as a sex, in rebelling against 
maternity.”, “It is not a question of 
sentiment,” declared Dr. Maudsley, 
“it is a matter of physiology.” In 
short, it was argued that women 
were biologically unadapted to edu- 
cation; that if the _ privilege of 
higher education were conferred on 
women they would become unsexed, 
and the home would be destroyed; 
that if co-education should gain a 
foothold in colleges, scholarship 
would be demoralized, for the stand- 
ards would have to be accommodated 
to the mentally inferior sex. Some 
extreme alarmists even went so far 
as to utter the favorite prophecy of 
conservatives in the face of every 
new movement for the improvement 
of woman’s status—that “free love” 
would be the outcome if the struggle 
for the intellectual freedom of 
women should succeed. Dr. Clouston, 
that stanch enemy of higher educa- 
tion for women, protested, with al- 
most incredible naivete, that there 
was no reason for educating girls, 
since it had never been shown that, 
if educated, they would become more 
agreeable companions for men! 

To all these, and many more, op- 
posing arguments it was replied that 
it was only just “to let each half of 
the human race cultivate whatever 
qualities it has, instead of crushing 
them altogether because it is possi- 
ble that they are too small already.” 
It was pointed out that the assever- 
ations of the opposition were essen- 
tially dogmatic—that it could never 
be known “whether likeness or dif- 
ference (between the sexes) pre- 
dominates until training develop the 
me, or emphasize the other.” It 
was declared that it was undoubtedly 
for the harm of society that half the 
human race should remain ignorant, 
or should receive inferior education. 

It is now a matter of history how 
the movement for woman’s intellect- 
ual freedom gathered impetus year 
by year, and swept strongly on over 
the furious objections of the antis. 
Women by the ever-increasing scores 
went calmly forward and did all the 
things that the antis vigorously as- 
serted that they could not do. All 
thuse tasks for which they were bio- 
logically unfitted, and of which they 


were psychologically incapable, they 
performed with joy and ease. It is 
forty years since Dr. Clarke issuea 
his little book, “Sex in Education, or 
a Fair Chance for the Girls,” wherein 
he showed conclusively that no fe- 
male could graduate from a college 
and come forth alive and unwrecked. 
During these forty years thousands 
of women have taken college and uni- 
versity degrees. This spring hun- 
dreds of them all over the United 
States and Europe will be graduated 
from institutions of higher learning, 
—young, rosy-cheeked, happy, vigor- 
ous in body and in mind. They have 
never heard .of Dr. Clarke’s little 
book, and, should they happen upon 
it, would regard it merely as a quaint 
curio. No one thinks of them as “un- 
sexed,” “rebelling against matern- 
ity,” as “a demoralizing influence on 
standards of scholarship.” College 
women are now accepted and con- 
ventional members of society, just 
as are college men, and it is no 
longer considered dangerous or start- 
ling that they should go forth to lead 
useful and remunerative lives in- 
stead of remaining at home to hem 
tablecloths for a “hope chest,” or to 


do “woolen work,” as in days la- 
mented by Dr. Clarke. 
It seems impossible that any 


woman could read the history of that 
long struggle for intellectual free- 
dom, and not join in the struggle for 
political freedom now going on in the 
world, All the arguments that have 
been quoted here have a modern and 
familiar ring. Strike out the word 
“education” and _ substitute “suf- 
frage.” You will believe you are 
reading an _ editorial lifted bodily 
from the New York Times of this 
very morning. The discerning who 
read those old arguments and tkose 
old books in the light of the present 
day, perceive the outcome of the suf- 
frage movement as clearly as though 
the struggle were already ended. 
They perceive that it, too, will sweep 
strongly forward over all the furious 
outcries of the opposed. They know 
that forty years from now women 
yet unborn will take dusty volumes 
of old magazines down from shelves 
and browse with amused and curious 
smiles through the bitter arguments 


and recriminations that were pub- 
lished this very year. To us, both 
suffragists and antis, they seem 


vital, necessary, dignified and pro- 
gressive. To them the arguments of 
the antis will seem quaint supersti- 
tions, and the doctrines of the suf- 
fragists, now thought so radical, will 
seem like trite and obvious truisms. 
They will read the arguments on suf- 
frage in much the same spirit in 
which we now read the arguments as 
to the advisability of educating 
women. 


Not long since I was talking with 
a lady whose daughter is in Welles- 


ley. “Are you a graduate of Welles- 
ley, too?” I asked. “Oh, no,” she 
said, laughing; “my mother consid- 


ered it improper for girls to go to 
college.” Later the conversation 
turned on suffrage, and this lady de- 
clared that no womanly woman could 
ever care to vote,—no woman with 
a true sense of what is proper for 
her sex! It appeared that she had 
forbidden her daughter to take part 
in a suffrage demonstration at col- 


lege! If one but listens, how clearly 
one can hear history repeating 
itself! 





COLLEGE WOMEN 
ENDORSE IN OHIO 


Conference Unanimously Adopts 
Resolutions—Interest Grows at 
State University 








A conference of two hundred college 
women of Ohio, representing different 
institutions, recently adopted suffrage 
resolutions without a dissenting voice. 
The conference was held at the State 
University in Columbus, to organize a 
State College Federation. Five wom- 
en deans were present. The resolu- 
tions in favor of suffrage were intro- 
duced by Mrs. W. H. Siebert, wife of 
the head of the Department of History 
at the Oh‘o State University. 





GRINNELL WOMEN 
VOTE IN FAVOR 


Test Ballot at Iowa College 
Shows Surprisingly Small Op- 
position to Suffrage 








At Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia., 
the womén voted last year on two 
questions: whether they wanted the 
ballot, and whether they would use it 
if they had it. The vote was over- 


whelmingly in favor of woman suf- 
frage. 

Practically all the college women 
voted, and the number in opposition 
was surprisingly small, says Dorothy 
Hall, ’15. 
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NEW GENERATION 


AT WELLESLEY 





Polls of 1911 and 1914 Show Great Change— 
More Work Wanted 





There has been a marked growth of 
suffrage sentiment at Wellesley of late. 

In February, 1911, the first year of 
the present senior class, a poll on the 
suffrage question was disheartening. 
Of the 805 who voted, only 275 were in 
favor, The proportion varied from 44 
per cent. among the seniors to 25 per 
cent. among the freshmen, who, it may 
be noted, live outside the campus, and 
are therefore not strongly influenced 
by the larger current of college 
opinion. For the purposes of this 
paper, a canvass has just been made in 
the campus houses, representing ap- 
proximately all the seniors and juniors 
and 70 per cent. of the sophomores. Of 
771 interviewed, out of a total of 843, 
457 were in favor, 132 opposed, and 182 
indifferent or undecided. 

The numerical increase and the fact 
that the Wellesley Chapter of the Col- 
lege League has 321 members are, per- 
haps, not strict criterions for judg- 
ment, according to Miss E. Eugenia 
Corwin (Wellesley, 1914), for, three 
years ago, one professed one’s self a 
suffragist in spite of public opinion; 
today, public opinion makes converts 
of many. 

Miss Corwin suggests ways to make 
the work of the College Suffrage 
League more efficient: 

“The program consists generally of 
three or four lectures, for or against 
suffrage, distributed throughout the 
college year, and supplemented by one 
or two informal discussions With few 
exceptions, our speakers, though able 
and often distinguished, have limited 
themselves to argument. People feel 
surfeited with suffrage argument; they 
are familiar with it, or think them- 
selves so. For that matter, all mere 
argument fails to attract them; they 
prefer to deal with relatively raw ma- 
terial, to draw their own inferences. 
Facts, vividly set forth, seldom fail to 
interest. From the tearful freshman 
who has heard for the first time about 
‘conditions,’ to the senior majoring in 
economics most people sincerely wel- 
come the facts, and ‘hate to miss’ a 
good opportunity for making their ac- 
quaintance. In support of this, I would 
point to the prosperity of several spon- 





taneous study clubs. The field of 





knowledge is, in this case, particularly 
wide and appealing. Such subjects as 
the legal and industrial status of wom- 
en, both at home and abroad, the rela- 
tion of women to education, labor, the 
arts, bave*received thorough investiga- 
tion, the resufts of which are available. 
The suffrage movement itself has a 
history, past and present; it has hero- 
ines and heroes; it is fast getting a 
literature. Moreover, it is an obliga- 
tion for the prospective voter to know 
the forms of political machinery and 
practice. We should plan our meet- 
ings with a view to making a definite 
study of some such group of facts. 

“We ought to draw up a consistent 
and well-related program for the year. 
Isolated lectures do not command a 
regular audience, and their value, 
though great, does not equal that of a 
connected series. Admittedly, it will 
be difficult to secure speakers to fit 
in with a definite scheme, but it is 
surely not impossible. The pian 
should, furthermore, include not only 
lectures but informal meetings for 
reading and discussion. Even more 
effective for the binding together of 
the League might be the organization 
of its members in groups for the pur- 
pose of doing some special work, such 
as keeping up a bulletin board with 
clippings on current suffrage happen- 
ings. The League has had a very 
useful one in the main building, but 
the idea might well be applied in the 
other dormitories. These are only a 
few of the ways in which the sense of 
regularity and sequence might be in- 
troduced. 

“The charge that this system would 
emphasize the academic rather than 
the popular method of getting in- 
formation I admit. I am convinced, 
however, that a college organization 
should stand primarily not for propa- 
ganda but for knowledge. By insist- 
ing that its members shall go out with 
a firm grasp of the underlying condi- 
tions and principles of that which 
they profess, the College League will 
render them not only effective in ar- 
gument, but fitted to perform the pe- 
culiar service for which the whole 
country is looking to them—that of 
intelligent criticism.” 


- THE COMMUNITY’S NEED 





By Caroline M. Breyfogle 
Dean of Women at Ohio State University 


State universities, we are told, are 
for the making of citizens and eiiicient 
workmen rather than for the making 
of scholars; and the test of the 
efficiency of the university product is 
the social community of which the 
graduates are members. If this be so, 
how can the interests of the college 
woman be limited by the threshold of 
her home, especially when the needs 
of the city and State cry aloud for her 
consideration? 

The help of all good women is need- 
ed in Columbus to get the women and 
children off the streets at night. It 
has been said that our city has more 
women solicitors on its streets, and 
more brazen ones than any other city 
of its size. Dance halls are unregu- 
lated since a law for their inspection 
was recently vetoed by the mayor, was 
passed over his veto and yet remains 

_ineffective. There are no playgrounds; 
the children have been driven out of 
their room in the City Hall, and the 
one park in the North End has ap- 
paratus for summer use only. Prom- 
inent citizens of the East Side public- 
ly attacked and defeated the plans of 
the city Recreation Department for 
fitting up a large park in their neigh- 
borhood with the proper playhouse 
and equipment. Police women are un- 
Known, although their use would pro- 
tect the youth of the streets and regu- 
late the dance halls in the back rooms 
of saloons. 

The vote of the women in the State 


is needed for the consummation of 
the work of the State School Survey 
recently carried through by Governor 
Cox, with its new laws for the up- 
building of the rural schools. When 
the actual physical location of these 
rural schools are unknown in the 
State School Commissioner’s office, 
and when the co-operation of the 
women’s clubs of the State has been 
requested by the State authorities for 
their location and for the dedication 
to them of educational ideals and 
standards, why should not the women 
have the power to save both rural 
school and child from the hostility 
aroused by the cry of increased tax- 
ation? 

The women of the State were de- 
clared ineligible by the State charter 
as heads of State institutions, an ex- 
ception being made by public ballot 
of the Girls’ Reformatory at Dela- 
ware, From time immemorial man 
has been adventurous, destructive, 
vagrant; woman has been the great 
conservator, the nourisher, the pro- 
tector of life and the child. Does not 
our great State need both forces for 
the perfecting of her civilization? 
Why may we not be granted freedom 
to put into use these high gifts, sup- 
plementing one another, perfecting 
the community and the State in which 
we live, and through whose social life 
our children shall be moulded for 
great and wise things? 











The two new branches of the Day- 
ton (O.) Public Library, supplied by 
the Carnegie Foundation, lately re- 
ceived $1,018 from the Equal Suffrage 
Association for books for the children. 





‘With woman suffrage as the subject 
for the college debate, not one of the 
students at the Natchez Institute was 
willing to take the negative. 


Attorney-General Webb of California 
has recently ruled that women may 
take civil service examinations for 
any position open, even those which 
now, as a rule, are filled by men. 





A woman was recently elected 
vestryma at Christ Church in Pitts- 





burg, Pa. 
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THE JUMBLE-IES 





By Helena B. Magee, Wellesley, 
Instructor in English at Wellesley 





(Adapted from Edward Lear.) 





A good-natured parody, inspired by 
hearing an anti-suffragist lecture. 





They went to sea in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they went to sea. 
In spite of all the age could say, 
They harked them back to an ancient 
day, 
And boldly put out to sea. 
And when they argued ‘round and 
‘round, 
And everyone cried, “Your cause will 
be drowned!” 
They sang aloud, “Our numbers are 
big, 
And for facts and statistics we don’t 
care a fig, 
In a sieve we'll go to sea!” 


Far and few, far and few, 

Are the reasons they can give. 

Their logic is queer and their 
theories, too, 

And they’re out on the sea in a 
sieve. 


They sailed away in a sieve, they did; 
In a sieve they sailed so fast; 
With only a few illusions frail 
Tied with a catchword, by way of a 
sail, 
To their sentimentality mast. 
And some people cried, who saw them 


g0, 

“Oh, won't they be soon upset, you 
know! 

The world grows old and weary of 
wrong, 

And women must learn to think, ere 
long, 

While the Future grows out of the 

Past.” 


Far and few, far and few, 

Are the reasons they can give. 

Their logic is queer and their 
theories, too, 

And they're out on the sea in a 

sieve. 


And since they are Jumble-ies, they 
never will see, 
How very leaky a sieve can be! 
But they all will say, “How wise we 
are! 
Tho’ the tide come in, and the waves 
be strong, 
We think we can stop them before 
very long! 
We never can think we are rash or 
wrong!” 
And lots of people will ery, “Hur- 
rah! 
How womanly these Jumble-ies are! 
Let us drink their health, and give 
them a feast 
Of dumplings made of nothing but 
yeast!” 
And others will say, “If we only live, 
We, too, will go to sea in a sieve; 
In a sieve we'll go to sea.” 


Far and few, far and few, 

Are the reasons they can give. 

Their logic is queer and their 
theories, too, 

And they’re out on the sea in a 
sieve. ° 


OHIO STATE HEAD 
STRONGLY FAVORS 


President Thompson a Suffragist 
—Greet Change of Sentiment 
in Four Years 











President W. O. Thompson of Ohio 
State University has made public his 
advocacy of woman suffrage. Last 
summer he spoke to a large audience 
from the steps of the State House at 
Columbus. 

“It was my first invitation to speak 
on the subject, and I jumped at the 
opportunity,” he said. 

Interest in suffrage among the wom- 
en at Ohio State University has been 
growing steadily in strength. Four 
years ago a canvass of the college 
women showed that the suffragists 
were outvoted ten to one. This year 
more than one-half of the women were 
in favor of suffrage, and another 
fourth neutral. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT AT BARNARD 





By Emilie J. Hutchinson, Barnard, 1905, Instructor in 
Economics at Barnard College 
Columbia University 


A well-known American biologist 
recently has been reported as saying 
that “most suffragists probably think 
suffrage would simply mean that 
women should go to the voting 
booths and drop their ballots in the 
boxes.” Were that so, it might be 
better to keep our ballots to curl our 
hair with—another use for them that 
has been facetiously suggested. On 
the contrary, the more the question 
of votes for women has been :agi- 
tated, the more has emphasis been 
put upon the purpose for which the 
ballot exists and the ends to which 
it may be used. The demand for the 
vote, like the struggle for democracy 
in all its phases, is essentially a de- 
mand for a means and is not an end 
in itself. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments among the suffragists at 
Barnard during the present year has 
been the reorganization of the suf- 
frage club so that its purpose more 
definitely includes a consideration of 
the many questions that arise in the 
discussion of votes for women and 
center around the ends for which 
they may be used. This has been 
due in part to the attempt of certain 
opponents of the suffrage cause to 
identify the demand for votes with 
the feminist movement, and suffrage 
meetings are frequently given over to 
explaining the relation of the two. 
On examination it seems that the suf- 
frage cause has been decked out by 





its Opponents in a garb designed to 
frighten the timid or the uncon- 
verted. The suffragist finds herself 
accused of being a very “misleading 
lady,” and she is called upon to re- 
pudiate the assertions of what she is 
not. Such tactics are familiar to 
every one who has worked in a new 
movement that has aroused 
opposition. 

The reorganized club plans to 
study the woman’s movement in its 
many The great social 
changes of the nineteenth century 
have been tremendously important in 
their effects upon the status of 
women. A certain amount of adjust- 
ment has already been made. At the 
present time, with its increased in- 
terest in the problem, we are begin- 
ning to seek more diligently for new 
methods of adjustment. In this great 
task the possession of the franchise 
is but one of the means that we may 
use, Students know that _ social 
questions are far too complex to be 
settled in any such easy way as sim- 
ply to give the vote to adult men and 
women, but, firm in the belief that it 
is one indispensable means, we, as a 
group of college women, are address- 
ing ourselves to study in an intelli- 
gent way what women can do with 
the ballot, what the ballot can do for 
women, and also what forces in addi- 
tion to direct political influence may 
aid in solving the great social ques- 
tions of our time. 


strong 


phases. 


THE DESIRE TO VOTE 





By A. N. Holcombe of the Bureau for Research in Municipal 
Government, Harvard University 


The opposition to equal suffrage for 
women comes from two radically dif- 
ferent sources. First, there are 
those who fear the consequences to 
themselves of women’s use of the bal- 
lot. It is true that in recent years 
some of those upon whom this fear 
has lain heavily in the past have 
found it expedient to adopt in public 
a less hostile attitude. Indeed, the 
editor of the Year Book of the United 
States Brewers’ Association for 1913 
goes so far as to print an array of 
statistics (see pp. 245-247) designed 
to demonstrate that woman suffrage 
is not a menace to the liquor traffic. 
It does not yet appear, however, that 
the brewers have been converted by 
their statistics. 

The other chief source of opposition 
consists of those chivalrous men who 
hesitate to confer the ballot upon 
women for fear lest it be not wanted 
by them. In justification of their hes 
itation they assert that not one wom- 
in in ten in the United States has ever 
asked for the ballot. It does not fo!- 
low, however, that the other nine ii 
each ten are opposed to receiving it 
My own calculations indicate that in 
the States in which women have en 
joyed complete political equality fo: 
more than ten years, those who ar 
qualified vote about five-sixths as gen 
erally as the men in the same States. 
In the other States in which women 
possessed full suffrage at the last 
presidential election they seem to 
have voted about two-thirds as gener- 
ally as the men. Of course, many of 
these women voted from a sense of 
duty rather than because they really 
wanted to, but that reason for voting 
applies also to many men. Doubt- 
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Though the activities of the college 
women have beén more conspicuous, 
yet at many of the ranking institu- 
tions interest in equal suffrage on the 
part of the men has not been lacking. 

A victory was recently won at Har- 
vard University when the authorities 
removed the ban on women speakers 
in college buildings. Miss Helen Todd 
and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge have re- 
cently spoken there. The president of 
the Harvard Men’s League, Mr. Gard- 
ner Hale, is one of the most prominent 
undergraduates. 

At Yale, Dr. Anna Shaw spoke last 
month at Woolsey Hall, on “The New 
Democratic Ideal.” The lecture was 
under the auspices of the Yale Debat- 





ing Association. Nearly two thousand 
people attended. The results were 
most favorable to the suffrage cause. 

When the campaign for suffrage 
was on in New Hampshire, the Dart- 
mouth men had a very active league, 
and Dartmouth can surely be counted 
upon for help in the future. 

Cornell University, as shown in an- 
other column, is full of suffragists. 
The College Equal Suffrage League of 
Rhode Island has done considerable 
work at Brown University. Suffrage 
won the first round in the Pennsyl- 
vania Intercollegiate contest, when 
the State College and Swarthmore de- 
baters met. The judges decided two 
to one in favor of the State College 














Work in the Men’s Colleges 





‘less a considerable proportion of men 
do not greatly desire to participate in 
elections. In no honestly conducted 
election do more than nine duly qual- 
ified men out of ten vote, and gener- 
ally in the Northern States the num- 


ber is nearer seven than nine. In the 
South, on account of the practical dis- 
franchisement of the colorel voter, 
the proportion is much smaller. When 
our independent State governments 
were first established, the proportion 
everywhere was much smaller. (See 
an article by Dr. J. F. Jameson in 
the New England Magazine, January, 
1890, entitled: Did the Fathers Vote?) 
No difference between men and 
women with respect to the desire for 
the ballot is demonstrated by the fact 
that only one woman in ten has ae- 
tually petitioned for it, nor is there 
any conclusive evidence that the pro- 
portion of men who desire to vote is 
very much greater than the propor- 
tion of women. Certainly there was 
no greater demand for the suffrage on 
the part of unenfranchised men a hun- 
Ired yvears ago than there is on the 
art of unenfranchised women today. 
Women who do not want to vote, ff 
enfranchised, will not be under any 
greater obligation to do so than are 
men who do not want to vote The 
indifference of a portion of the women 
is no more reason for withholding the 
franchise from the rest than is the in- 
difference of a portion of the men a 
reason for disfranchising all males. 
Women will have to decide for them 
selves whether or not they wish to 
vote. The duty of men is simply to 
see to it that those women who do 
wish to vote secure the opportunity 
without undue toil and trouble 


Pe 


trio, who had the affirmative. 
Members of the faculty and men 
students of Swarthmore College to the 


number of 100 have organized the 
Swarthmore College Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage, and declare that 
they are going to put up a good fight 


for votes for women. 
While the Equal Suffrage League of 
the University of Wisconsin is osten- 


sibly a woman's organization, twenty . 


young men claim membership therein. 
The total membership is something 
over 100, three times the membership 
of last year. 

These are only instances of the 
splendid work being done by college 
men throughout the country. 
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~ THREE COLLEGE GIRLS 





Today the girl who seeks higher education finds the doors of 
After graduation, she has her choice 
among many occupations. Few young women realize how new 
these opportunities are. They may find both amusement and 
profit in a brief account of the experiences of three pioneer col- 


many colleges open to her. 


lege girls. 


First College Woman of Massachusetts 
The first woman in Massachusetts to take a college degree 
was Lucy Stone, the founder of The Woman’s Journal. She was 
a farmer’s daughter, with a quick mind, eager for knowledge. 
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“But if I keep my bonnet on, I am good for nothing all the rest 
of the day,” she said. “What account shall.I give to God of my 
wasted Sunday afternoons?” It was finally agreed that she 
might sit in the rearmost pew, hidden under the gallery, and 
take her bonnet off. 
First Woman Minister 

Meanwhile another disturber of conservatism was on her 
way to Oberlin. Antoinette Brown of Henrietta, N. Y., a beauti- 
ful, spiritual and very studious girl, had set her heart upon be- 
coming a minister. Her mother urged her to go as a missionary 
instead. She preferred to expose her child to all the dangers of 
the foreign mission field rather than have her do so unheard-of 
a thing as try to become a minister. But Antoinette persisted; 
and she went to Oberlin, intending to take first the literary 
course and afterwards the course in theology. On the journey 
she was warned against a young woman of strange and danger- 
ous notions who was studying at the college, named Lucy Stone; 
but the two girls soon became friends—a friendship destined to 
be cemented in later life by their marrying brothers (Henry B. 
and Samuel C. Blackwell). 

Girls Might Not Debate 


The young men had‘to hold debates as part of their work 
in rhetoric. The young women of the class were not allowed to 
take part, but were required to attend in order to help form an 
audience for the boys. Lucy meant to lecture after graduation, 
and Antoinette to preach. Both wanted to gain practice in pub- 
lic speaking. They petitioned to be allowed to take part in these 
exercises. The professor consented. Curiosity drew a large at- 
tendance, and the debate was certainly not the least brilliant 
that the class had heard. The Ladies’ Board and most of the 
faculty, however, felt that it was flying in the face of Scripture, 
and no repetition of the daring experiment was allowed. 

First College Girls’ Debating Club 


The young women organized secretly the first debating so- 
ciety ever formed among college girls. An old colored woman 
lent them the parlor of her little house for a meeting place, and 
they gathered there, going by ones and twos, so as not to attract 
notice, and when they were assembled, they “reasoned high” 
upen all sorts of profound subjects. Sometimes in summer they 
met in the woods. 

Girl Must Not Read Essay 

At the end of her course, in 1847, Lucy was appointed to 
write an essay to be read at Commencement, but was notified that 
one of the professors would have to read it for her, as it would 
not be proper for a woman to read her own essay in public. 
Rather than not read it herself, she declined to write it. 

Beginning in 1847, she lectured for many years through the 
United States and Canada, and was the first person by whom the 
heart of the public was widely and deeply stirred in behalf of 
equal rights for women. She was ridiculed in the press, was 
played upon with cold water through a hose when speaking, and 
persecuted in many ways, but she saw the cause grow and flour- 
ish. She has been called “the morning star of the woman's 
rights movement.” Nearly forty years after her graduation, 
when Oberlin celebrated its semi-centennial, she was invited to 
be one of the speakers at that great gathering. 


College Faculty Astounded 


Antoinette’s troubles began when she finished the literary 
course at Oberlin and sought to enter the theological school. It 





But her wish for a collegiate education had a deeper root. From 
childhood she had been filled with indignation over the way in 
which she saw women treated by the laws. In those days all a 


married woman’s property and earnings belonged to her hus- | 


band; he had the sole right to the children; all the professions , 
were closed to women, and so was every opportunity for well-paid 
work. Public opinion sternly condemned the very few women 
who spoke in public. In the eyes of many persons, it was a dis- 
grace to a woman to write for publication, or even to belong to 
a philanthropic or temperance society. When Abby Kelley Fos- 
ter was appointed upon a committee of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
it literally split the Association in twain. 

The little Lucy early made up her mind that these laws and 
customs must be changed. But one day, in the family Bible, she 
came upon the text, “Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.” At first she wanted to die. Then she 
determined to go to college and learn Greek and Hebrew, and 
satisfy herself whether such texts were rightly translated. 
— Only One College Open to Women 

Her brothers went to college; but when Lucy expressed the 
wish to go, her father asked, in all seriousness, “Is the child 
crazy?” He would give her no help. She picked berries and 
chestnuts, and sold them to buy books. She taught school and 
studied, by turns. At the low wages then paid to women teach- 
ers, it took her nine years to earn the money to enable her to go 
out to Oberlin, O., then the only college in the United States that 
admitted women. Crossing Lake Erie from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
she could not afford a stateroom, but slept on deck on a pile of 
grain sacks, among horses and freight, with a few other women 
who, like herself, could only pay for a “deck passage.” At 
Oberlin she earned her way by teaching in the preparatory de- 
partment and doing housework in the Ladies’ Boarding Hall at 
three cents an hour. She was not able to go home once during 
the four years, but she distinguished herself in her classes, and 
thoroughly enjoyed her college course. 

There Were Ant.s In Those Days 

She soon became known as a radical, and was repeatedly 
called before the Ladies’ Board to be admonished. The Ladies’ 
Board was made up mostly of the wives of the faculty, and was 
much more conservative than the professors themselves. The 
colored people of Oberlin got up a celebration of the anniversary 
of West Indian emancipation, and invited Lucy to be one of the 
speakers, along with the college president and some of the pro- 
fessors. She made her address (for which nature had given her 
an incomparably sweet voice), and thought no more of the mat- 
ter. The next day she was called before the Ladies’ Board, and 
told that it was unwomanly and upscriptural for her to speak 
in public. The president’s wife said, “Did you not feel yourself 
very much out of place up there on the platform among all those 
men? Were you not embarrassed and frightened?” “Why, no, 
Mrs. Mahan,” she answered. ‘Those men were President Mahan 
and my professors, whom I meet every day in the class-room. I 
was not afraid of them at all!” 

Bonnet Was Held Impious 


It gave her a severe sick headache to sit with her bonnet on 
through the long Sunday services that the students were re- 
quired to attend; so she took the bonnet off. Straightway she 
was summoned before ‘he Ladies’ Board, and told that it was 
contrary to Scripture fr a woman to pray with uncovered head. 


was an unprecedented request. But the founders of the Univer- 
sity had put into its charter a clause that all its opportunities 
were to be open to women. It had never occurred to them that 
a woman could wish to study for the ministry. Rumor said 
that faculty meeting after faculty meeting was held on the sub- 
ject. The charter was clear, however, and there could be but 
one decision. At last, Prof. Morgan said to her, frankly: “An- 
toinette, I think you are making a mistake. I would stop you 
if I could. But since I cannot, I shall do my very best to teach 
you”; and he did. 


Oberlin Men Were Generous 


She says that the men of Oberlin Gollege in those early days 
were the kindest, the most generous and the most friendly that 
could be imagined; even those who disapproved were personally 
kind. The wives of the faculty, however, were much narrower. 
Since Antoinette could not be kept out by main force, the 
Ladies’ Board tried to keep her out by making it impossible for 
her to meet her expenses. 


Path Was Made Difficult 


During her literary course she had earned her way in part 
by teaching drawing in the lower school. The Lady Principal, 
Miss Adams, had promised to get her some teaching in the pre- 
paratory department to help her through the theological school 
also. But Miss Adams fell ill with typhoid fever. In her ab- 
sence the Ladies’ Board, for the express purpose of barring An- 
toinette out, made a rule that no graduate“should be allowed to 
teach in the girls’ department. Then Miss Atkins, the assistant 
principal, got up a private drawing class for her. Its members 
included Professor (afterwards President) Fairchild, and a num- 
ber of the theological students; and it enabled her to meet all the 
expenses of her course. 

Name Was Omitted From Graduates 


She distinguished herself in her studies, but her name 
was not printed in the list of theological graduates until many 
years later. 

When she was ordained as pastor of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church in South Butler, N. Y., in 1853, press and pulpit 
thundered anathemas. When she was appointed a delegate to 
the World’s Temperance Convention in New York, the other del- 
egates—mostly ministers—yelled and shouted for two days run- 
ning, to drown her voice. But in course of time Oberlin became 
very proud of her; and more than half a century after her grad- 
uation it made her a D.D. Today there are 3,405 women minis- 
ters in the United States. 

First Woman Physician 


While Lucy and Antoinette were at Oberlin, another young 
woman, destined in later years to become their sister-in-law, was 
pioneering in a still more difficult path. 

When Elizabeth Blackwell of Cincinnati wanted to study 
medicine, she took counsel with Harriet Beecher Stowe, Prof. 
Stowe and other friends. All said it was a good idea, but im- 
possible of fulfilment. She was not to be discouraged. She 
taught, and saved the money. She studied medicine privately, 
first with John Dickson of Asheville, N. C., and later with Dr. 
Samuel H. Dickson of Charleston, S. C. Then she sought a 
medical school that would admit her. All those of New York 
and Philadelphia refused. Dr. Warrington made friendly in- 
quiries among “some of the most intelligent and liberal-minded 





ladies” of Philadelphia. All replied, “No female could become 
acceptable to us as a practitioner of medicine.” 


Suggested Male Attire 

Dr. Pankhurst, who was professor of Surgery at the largest 
college in Philadelphia, heartily approved of her trying to get a 
medical education, and proposed that she should enter his classes 
disguised as a man. To do so otherwise, he said, would be im- 
possible. But she would not resort to disguise. After she had 
applied without success to ten medical colleges, that of Geneva, 
N. Y., opened its doors. The faculty, it afterwards turned out, 
had not meant to admit her; but they referred the question to 
the class, saying that, if a single student objected, the request 
would be,refused. It struck the young men as a great joke. A 
class meeting was held, at which the most extravagant speeches 
were made, and a unanimous vote was passed to admit the lady. 


Desperadoes Changed to Gentiemen 


Dr. Stephen Smith, who was a member of the class, says the 
medical students were rude and boisterous to such a degree that 
it was often almost impossible for the professors to be heard, 
and the neighbors had several times threatened to have the col- 
lege indicted as a nuisance. But as soon as the young lady ap- 
peared on the scene—“diffident and retiring, but with a firm and 
determined expression of face’’—perfect order prevailed, and 
continued throughout the course. 


“Either Mad or Bad” 


The people of Geneva thought that she was either wicked or 
insane. At her boarding-house, women refused to speak to her; 
passing her on the street, they held their skirts aside. When 
the college doors closed behind her, she often felt that she had 
reached a refuge. There she had won the full respect and good 
will of both professors and students. 


Experiences at Blockley Almhouse 

During the vacation, she studied in the hospital wards of the 
great Blockley Almshouse of Philadelphia. The head physician, 
Dr. Benedict, was kind and helpful, but the young resident physi- 
cians were very unfriendly. When she walked into a ward, they 
walked out; and they ceased to write the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of patients on the card at the head of each bed, in order to 
deprive her of all assistance in her studies. 


Graduates at Head of Class 

In 1849 she graduated from Geneva at the head of her class, 
and with the highest praise from the faculty. All the surround- 
ing country turned out on the occasion. Elizabeth had been 
urged to march in procession to the church with her classmates, 
but refused. After she had received her diploma, however (she 
writes in her diary), “I was much touched by the graduates mak- 
ing room for me, and insisting that I should sit with them for 
the remainder of the exercises. Most gladly I obeyed the friendly 
invitation, feeling more thoroughly at home in the midst of these 
true-hearted young men than anywhere else in the town.” 

A few months ago that historic diploma was presented to 
Queen Margaret's College in Glasgow by Dr. Elizabeth’s adopted 
daughter, in memory of the fact that she was not only the first 
woman to take a medical degree, but also the first to have her 
name cntered en the British Medical Register (in 1859)—a priv- 
ilege that she obtained as a physician with an American degree, 
while British degrees were still refused to women. 

In the early days of her practice in New York city, she had 
to buy a house, because no respectable boarding or lodging house 
would take in a woman doctor. But this is not the place to 
tell of her struggles and successes. Today there are 7,387 
women physicians in the United States. 
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Some Lessons From History 

Several points stand out clearly from these historic facts. 
Timorous conservatism has tried to shut every new door to 
women, as hard as it is trying now to debar them from the ballot- 
box. And the struggle has never been a fight of woman against 
man, but always of broad-minded men and women on the one 
side against narrow-minded men and women on the other. In 
the words of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, “The enemy is not man, 
but conservatism.” 

College Women Should Pay Debt 

“Bleeding feet smoothed the paths by which you have come 
here!” said Abby Kelley Foster in her old age, to a great gath- 
ering of women. With Sarah and Angelina Grinké of South 
Carolina, she had borne the brunt of the opposition to women’s 
speaking in public, and had practically won that right for women, 
before the time of the three college girls whose trials have been 
sketched here, and against fiercer persecution than they ever 
encountered. The young college women of today, free to study, 
to speak, to write, to choose their occupation, should remember 
that every inch of this freedom was bought for them at a great 
price. It is for them to show their gratitude by helping onward 
the reforms of their own time, by spreading the light of freedom 
end of truth still wider. The debt that each generation owes to 
the past it must pay to the future. A. S. B. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


Miss Helen Taft, daughter of the former President, has 
joined the Suffrage League at Bryn Mawr, where she is a student. 
A few days ago Mrs. Taft joined the antis. Mrs. T. N. Hepburn, 
President of the Connecticut Equal Suffrage Association, is re- 
ported as saying, “This action of mother and daughter is signifi- 
cant of the difference between the past and the present gen- 
erations.” 

There are many other illustrations. 
of Harvard is opposed to equal suffrage. His granddaughter be- 
longs to the Suffrage League. Prof. Miinsterburg of Harvard 
was lately asked to contribute one of his books to a suffrage sale. 
He answered, “I am not a suffragist, but I am the father of one. 
My daughter will send you one of her books.” President Wilson 
and his wife are not suffragists, so far as is known, though Mrs. 
Wilson has said that she is not an anti. Two of their daughters, 
however, are convinced suffragists. 

Sir Almroth E. Wright is an extreme and rabid opponent. 
His eldest son, who has just died, left a large bequest to the 
Suffrage Association. “Gen.” Rosalie Jones is an ardent suf- 
fragist; her mother a confirmed anti. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely. : 

It is pleasant to add that in recent years the differenee of 
opinion on this question has seldom led to any quarrel in the 
family. The older and younger members have agreed to differ 
in peace—though probably in some cases the elders acted upon 
the principle of the Dutchman’s wife. Hearing that she had 
passed away, a friend asked him if she was resigned. “Re- 
sigucd!” he said. “Mein Gott, she had to be!” 








Former President Eliot 


A. 8. B, 
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AIDED BY ANTIS 


Suffragists at Cambridge Find 
Opposition Stimulates Discus- 
sion and Proves Helpful 








The organization of a Suffrage 
Club at Radcliffe last fall showed a 
progressive spirit which communi- 
cated itself even to the “antis.” They 
forthwith proceeded upon the most 
radical action of which they were Ca- 
pable, by forming themselves into a 
club to stem the tide of pro-suffrage 
sentiment in the college. About 55 
young women, writes Miriam Noll 
(14), rallied to the placard on the bul- 
letin board, “Anti-Suffragists Sign 
Here”—or words to that effect. 

If any young suffragist experienced 
a slight affection of horror she prob- 
ably recovered within the week. In 
the first place, she found that the 
Anti Club was not half so large as-its 
rival, and that many girls who had 
called themselves antis when the Suf- 
frage Club was being formed, were 
not really opposed, but were merely 
unable to make up their minds. In 
the second place, the conflicting aims 
of the two organizations stimulated 
much discussion, effective in making 
people think. This had often been a 
difficult achievement. In the third 
place, some of the more timid believ- 
ers who at first had hesitated to join 
the Suffrage Club because to form a 
club seemed—well, not exactly mill- 
tant, but just a little aggressive, you 
know—some of these less venture- 
some spirits straightway plucked up 
courage and allied themselves with 
the cause. 

The Anti-Suffrage Club has already 
held one open meeting, which was at- 
tended by a goodly quota of suffra- 
gists. One girl who had been “on 
the fence” exclaimed, immediately 
after the meeting, “Well, I may not be 
a suffragist, but I am certainly not an 


anti!” 


NEWCOMB TAKES 
START IN SOUTH 


New Orleans College Has Young 
_Suffrage Club—Author Writes 


Lines 








A typical instance of the South's 
awakening to equal suffrage is the 
sudden growth of thé movement at 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 
ef Louisiana in New Orleans. A suf- 
frage club of fifteen members was 
formed there last February, and al- 
ready it has grown to forty. When 
Jane Addams was in the South this 
spring she spoke at Tulane, and her 
address aroused enthusiasm. 

At one meeting of the club Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, who was the 
guest of honor, made her first suffrage 
speech, and wrote the following lines 
in a copy of her book to be auctioned: 
“Ef Sis’ Hen could lay and set and 

hatch, 
Thout being bleeged to forage and 
scratch, 
She wouldn't wink and chuckle so 
To hear Brer Rooster strut and crow; 
And she ain’t by herself in that, in 


that, 
No, she ain’t by herself in that.” 





The Boston Central Labor Union has 
instructed President Kobs to appoint a 
delegation to represent the body in the 
suffrage parade May 2. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK 


Dr. White, President Schurman 
and Leading Professors in 
Favor—Huge Meetings 





Cornell University is becoming thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of equal 
suffrage. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
since, thanks to the efficient suffrage 
organizations, all kinds of suffrage 
propoganda have been brought to her 
doors, Within the last twelve months 
there have been held on the campus 
a series of meetings which would be 
hard to duplicate in any other college. 
Three public debates have been held, 
the play, “How The Vote Was Won,” 
has been presented; one great mass 
meeting was addressed by ten of the 
best known of the faculty members, 
a second by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, a third by Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 
and during Farmers’ Wéek, when 
3,000 farmers and their wives were 
registered as visitors, a fourth mass 
meeting, especially for these guests, 
was addressed by both Dr. Shaw and 
Mrs, Catt. 

The attendance at these meetings 
varied from 800 to 2,000. Interspersed 
with the large meetings have been 
smaller ones addressed by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Anna C, 
Etz, Miss Pollard of England and Miss 
McConnell of New York. 

When the Questionaire was sent out 
by the Man Suffrage Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, many 
friends among the faculty took time to 
answer at length and in support of 
votes for women. Those opposed, if 
any existed, did not make public any 
answer which they sent. 

During the great Suffrage School 
and Conference held in Ithaca this 
winter, President Schurman, in intro- 
ducing Mrs. Catt, expressed his strong 
favor for suffrage, and the next day, 
in a published interview, Dr. Andrew 
D. White, first president of the uni- 
versity and former Ambassador to 
Germany, retold the story of his forty- 
year stand for suffrage. 

With a large and growing suffrage 
club among the Cornell girls, with an- 
other among the faculty and their 
wives, with debates being held in 
classes, in debating clubs, in civic 
clubs, and in halls open to the public, 
with lecturers greeted by audiences 
which pack the largest auditoriums, 
with faculty men invited to fraternity 
houses to speak on the question, with 
scores of leading professors and the 
president outspokenly for equal suf- 
frage, and with that embodiment of 
@ornell spirit, Dr. Andrew D. White, 
standing unswervingly for women, it 
is not too much to say that Cornell 
University with her 5,000 young men 
and women is wide awake on the sub- 
ject. As she stood for equal educa- 
tional opportunities for men and wom- 
en in 1866, so today Cornell Univer- 
sity stands for equal recognition of 
the basic rights of men and women 
everywhere, nor will her men be found 
backward in granting to women the 
right of the ballot. 





The women of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, recently formed a 


College Suffrage Society of 150 mem- 
bers, with the avowed aim to aid Mis- 


souri in every way possible in the 
campaign now on for women’s enfran- 





chisement. 








THE COLLEGE NUMBER 





Although representatives of only a 
few of the colleges of the United 
States were invited to contribute to 
this issue of the Woman’s Journal, it 
has been necessary to boil down prac- 
tically all of the material ruthlessly. 
In the colleges there is so much inter- 
est in equal suffrage that we should 
have been swamped if we had asked a 
larger number to contribute. Those 
represented in this issue are merely 
an indication of the widespread in- 
terest. 

For the idea of having a college 
number we are indebted to Miss Helen 
Sard Hughes, of the faculty of Welles- 
ley College. The other members of 
the committee are Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, founder of the National College 
Equal Suffrage League; Miss Agnes E. 
Ryan, one of the first women gradu- 
-ates of Boston University to earn her 
way while winning her degree, and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, a gradu- 





ate of Boston University, a member of 








its Board of Trustees, and for many 
years (in the old times) the only 
member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae whose mother also be- 
longed to the Association. 


A large part of the preliminary edi- 
torial work on this issue has been 
done by Mr. Henry Bailey Stevens, 
A.B., Dartmouth. The illustration on 
the front page was drawn by Miss 
Harriet Park, who took her degree 
from Leland Stanford University. Of 
the twelve contributing editors of the 
Woman’s Journal, the following are 
college graduates: Josephine Peabody 
Marks, Radcliffe; Florence Kelley, 
Cornell; Zona Gale, University of Wis- 
consin; Stephen S. Wise, Columbia; 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, Harvard; 
Eliza Calvert Hall, a western college; 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, University of 
Chicago; Mabel Craft Deering, Uni- 
versity of California; Witter Bynner, 
Harvard. 


NO PROPAGANDA 


Smith College Club, Formed on 
Petition to Consider Question, 
Grows Rapidly 








On petition of over two hundred stu- 
dents, the faculty of Smith College at 
Northampton, Mass., last December 
granted permission to form a Suffrage 
Discussion Club. Already the club has 
approximately three hundred dues-pay- 
ing members from the three upper 
classes. A special shelf at the College 
Library is devoted to suffrage litera- 
ture, where The Woman’s Journal and 
several other suffrage as well as anti- 
suffrage papers and pamphlets are to 
be found. 

Because the club is non-partisan, and 
is for discussion, it has not been able 
to do propaganda work. It has heard 
addresses from Miss Ellen Gleditsch of 
Norway, who told of the success of suf- 
frage in that country; Mrs. Henry 
Dike’ Sleeper, president of the North- 
ampton League for Equal Suffrage, 
and Miss Margaret Hatfield, Smith, 
‘09, one of the Massachusetts workers. 
Miss Julia Harwood Caverno, head of 
the Greek department, presented ar- 
guments against suffrage. The club 
hopes to have two more speakers this 
year and to secure Dr. Shaw for an 
address in the fall. 


VASSAR SHOWS 
SUDDEN CHANGE 


Census Indicates Greater Part of 
Student Body Believe in Equal 
Suffrage 








Within the last few weeks interest 
at Vassar College in equal suffrage 
has materially heightened. Two open 
meetings in two months and several 
articles in the weekly news section of 
the Vassar Miscellany have kept the 
pot boiling 

Out of 804 students interviewed, 
statistics read at the March meeting 
show tkat 476 were for suffrage, 154 
against and 174 indifferent. The dis- 
cussion at the open meeting took the 
form of a debate, which Miss Dor- 
othy E. Holt, ’15, says was a com- 
plete victory for the suffragists. 

Many of the prominent suffrage 
workers are Vassar alumnae, and at 
the New York parade last year a dele- 
gation of students and_ faculty 
marched. 

“We who have enjoyed, who are 
now enjoying greater opportunities of 
education than many other young 
women,” says Miss Holt, “should 
feel a sense of personal responsibility 
by taking a very definite attitude on 
this issue,—and if we do believe in 
it, because of our greater abilities due 
to our greater opportunities, we 
ought to feel bound to work for a 
thing which will mean so much to so 
many young women less fortunate 
than ourselves.” 


ROCKFORD WOMEN 
WORK AT POLLS 


Influence of Jame Addams and 
Mrs. McCulloch Helps at IIli- 
nois College 








Rockford College, of Rockford, III., 
numbers among its alumnae two em- 
inent workers for women and for wom- 
an suffrage: Jane Addams and Cather- 
ine Waugh McCulloch. Directly and 
indirectly from these women, interest 
in woman suffrage has been growing 
within the college. The Students’ 
Current Events Club and a faculty Suf- 
frage Club hold weekly meetings for 
the discussion of public questions. 
The student Debating Club considers 
current legislation. 

Under the direction of these clubs, 
before the recent elections, students 
and faculty worked enthusiastically 
in the town precincts adjoining the 
college to secure a large registration 
of women and to give assistance at 
the polls. 





“A majority of teachers and instruc- 
tors are in favor of woman suffrage, 
aid are so largely for personal 
reasons,” says a writer in the April 
issue of the national anti-suffrage or- 
gan. Teachers and instructors are in- 
telligent men and women. If most of 
them believe that equal suffrage would 
benefit the teaching profession, may 
they not have some reason for think- 
ing so? 








‘express company’s estimate, and then 


——— 
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‘AT MT. HOLYOKE 


“Kitchen Orchestra” Strength- 
ened with Members of Faculty 
Called Into Suffrage Service 








The campaign at- Mt. Holyoke Col 
lege is a live one, even if it is, as Miss 
Genevieve Russell says, conducted 
against phantoms rather than flesh 
and blood. After q brilliant speech 
last fall by Max Eastman, the girls at 
South Hadley followed up the victory 
that had been gained with many 
minor skirmishes on the platform, 
around the dinner table, in the post 
office corridor, and in the very rooms 
of the enemy. Just now the Mt. 
Holyoke chapter of the College Equal 
Suffrage League is planning to raise 
money from a concert by the “Kitchen 
Orchestra.” 

“Lest you have never had the pleas- 
ure of listening to such an orchestra,” 
says Miss Russell, “I waiii explain 
that all the musical instruments are 
made from kitchen utensils or some- 
thing equally domestic. Perhaps this 
will prove to some of our anti-suffrage 
friends that even suffragists are not 
entirely unacquainted with the hum- 
ble implements of the home. As sev- 
eral members of the faculty have con- 
sented to take part in the concert, we 
expect a large attendance. 

“IT guppose that there are anti-suf- 
fragists at Mt. Holyoke. I am ac- 
quainted with at least five girls who 
stoutly maintain their unwillingness 
to vote. But apparently they are 
more consistent than some of our 
anti-suffrage friends, and really act 
upon their oft-reiterated slogan, 
‘Woman's place is the home.’ At any 
rate, they never show themselves. In 
fact, what we have to fight’ at Mt. 
Holyoke is not a violent opposition, 
but a simple and far more discourag- 
ing refusal to jump off the fence. 
Therefore it came about that at our 
last open meeting, after being for- 
tunate enough to secure Miss Caro- 
line Galt, one of the mainstays of the 
Suffrage League among the faculty, 
to speak to us, we were unable to find 
a speaker for the other side. We 
really did try, too, but the only an- 
swers we could draw forth from such 
supposedly strong anti-suffragists as 
we approached were these: 

1. “‘I really could not tell the audi- 
ence why I do not believe in the suf- 
frage. To tell the truth, I fear my 
reason is a mere sentiment.’ 

2. “‘Oh, yes. I was an anti-suffra- 
gist, but now... well, to tell the 
truth, I have been wavering ever 
since Dr. Eastman’s speech.’ 

“From these answers you will 
doubtless draw the same conclusions 
as we did, namely, that the anti-suf- 
fragists here are not of the violent 
variety, and that we made a very wise 
move when we invited Dr. Eastman 
to speak to the college.” 





A committee at .he Western College 
for Women at Oxford, O., drew up a 
declaration for this edition. “It is 
most important,” they say, “that we 
as college girls learn what we can 
from the present suffrage movement. 
We must be trained to a higher sense 
of social and civic responsibility.” 





INO LONGER JOKE 
AT ANN ARBOR 


Heretics in University of Michi- 
gan Are Now Those Who Op- 
pose Equal Suffrage 








“Three years ago equal suffrage at 
the University of Michigan had not 
passed the ‘joke’ stage,” writes Doro- 
thy M. Brown, ‘ll, a post-graduate at 
Ann Arbor. “A reference to it in a 
class room never failed to produce a 
general smile, and in conversation a 
profession of one’s convictions pro- 
voked from the girls shrugs of dis- 
taste or expressions of horror, from 
the men incredulity or ridicule. Of a 
typical household of twenty girls, but 
two had thought seriously on the sub- 
ject; to the others it evidently sug- 
gested the suffragette of the comic 
supplement or an outlandish custom 
prevalent in Colorado. 

“I was hardly prepared, then, after 
two years’ absence, to find such a 
change of sentiment as has taken 
place here. To be sure, there is little 
or no suffrage activity, no organiza- 
tion, nothing that could be called a 
‘movement.’ But I find it no longer 
possible to shock my student friends 
and acquaintances by proclaiming my- 
self a suffragist. In the house the 
few ‘antis,, who seem to be such 
either from indifference or sheer per- 
versity, are now the heretics, On the 
campus there is too general accept- 
ance of the essential justice of the 
cause to admit of very warm debates. 
In a sociology class it was conceded 
to be a part of the ‘social process,’ I 
am wondering if the student body of 
the University does not serve as a 
pretty fair barometer of public 
opinion throughout the State. If so, 
the ‘lost’ campaign of last year was 
surely not unfruitful.” 


PROFESSOR SHARP 
TELLS ATTITUDE 


Famous Naturalist Says Rabid 
Anti Is Egotist, But Must Be 
Careful 


One of the active suffragists at Bos- 
ton University is Professor Dallas 
Lore Sharp of the Department of Eng- 
lish. As a naturalist and an essayist, 
Mr. Sharp is well known, and his 
latest book, “Where Rolls the Oregon,” 
has just been announced. To Mr. 
Sharp woman suffrage appears as 
rational as any other process of natur- 
al evolution. He writes to The 
Woman’s Journal: 

“A man’s instinctive attitude toward 
equal suffrage is largely a matter of 
the women he has had for mother, 
sister, wife and daughter. He is pro 
or anti according as they have made 
themselves one with him, or have 
made him the end of their being. A 
rabid anti is an egotist, superior to 
his women; but let him have a care 
how he publish their inferiority 
abroad! For a man must remember 
that he is no better than his mother; 
seldom as fine as his sister, and a fool 
if he marries an inferior wife.” 

———F 

An Equal Franchise League of 112 
members was organized recently at 
the Kearney State Normal School in 
Nebraska by Mrs. Maud Leonard Mc- 
Creery. 














NOTICE FOR MAY 2 _ 





One week from today will be May 2, 


when suffrage demonstrations will 
take place all over the country. Part 
of the celebration in many towns and 
cities will be selling the Woman's 
Journal. Already scores of leagues 
and associations have ordered Wom- 
an’s Journals by the hundred. Many 
thousands will be ordered. 

To accommodate the demand we 
shall put the Woman’s Journal to 
press on Monday instead of Wednes- 
day. We shall do our very best to 
have all the papers that have been or- 
dered reach their destination by Fri- 
day afternoon. But the express com- 
panies have proved notoriously unre- 
liable, and orders must be received 
early if they are to be filled in time to 
have the papers on sale on May 2. 
Please ask your express company 
when a package of papers must leave 
Boston in order to reach you by May 
1. Add fully six hours of grace to the 


telegraph your order if necessary. If 


ited, and the first orders received will 
be filled first. 


Nearly every one will want to have 
a part in the demonstration, but no 
demonstration will last all day. 
Papers may, therefore, be sold at least 
part of the day. Whenever possible, 
it will be best to have two or three 
relays of “newsies,” so that the same 
girls will not have to sell all day. For 
instance, in Massachusetts our parade 
starts at 4 P. M. One corps of “new- 
sies” will sell from 8 until 12, and a 
second corps will sell from 12 till 4. 
Still another corps will sell from 4 
till 8 in the evening. 


Remember that there is nothing 
like the “newsy business” for adver- 
tising the cause and proving that we 
mean business. Remember also that 
on every hundred papers you can 
make $3.00 clear—not counting the 
“tips” which the “newsies” always get 
from men and women who say: “Keep 
the change for the cause.” ; 





you want Woman’s Journal “newsy” 
Our supply is lim- 





bags, please order. 


Order early! 
Agnes E. Ryan, 
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.MRS. KELLEY TO 


COLLEGE ALUMNAE 


Draws Stirring Picture of Child 
Labor Conditions and Urges 
Women to Act 








“For a young child any monotonous 
work indoors is overwork,” said Mrs. 
Florence Kelley in her recent address 
to the Collegiate 
Alumnae in Philadelphia. Her subject 
was “Overworked Women and Chil- 
dren.” She pictured the heart-break- 
ing results of child labor as now car- 
ried on in the mills. “Why are these 
said Mrs. Kelley. “First, 
they are true because our industrial 


Association of 


things true?” 


system calls for cheap labor. And to 
the employers, child labor seems 
cheap. Second, they are true because 


the mothers, the teachers, the women 
fitted by nature and by trcining to 
guard the welfare of the children, are 
prevented by electing the 
officers to enforce the laws.” 


law from 

Mrs. Kelley urged the enactment of 
a Federal law to govern labor condi- 
tions throughout the United States. 

“I do not think the college women 
of this country have yet begun to do 
their fair share for the rank and file, 
those who really earn their bread in 
Mrs. 


active, be 


faces,”’ said 
“Be 
courageous, for yours will be a better, 
more resultful work 


the sweat of their 


Kelley in conclusion, 
satisfying, more 


than ours has been.” 


RALLY STOPS TO 
HEAR SUFFRAGE 


Basketball Meeting at Nebraska 
University Learns of Votes for 
Women 


Tn response to a spontaneous popu 


lar demand, another undergraduate 
club has been organized this year at 
the University of Nebraska. One had 
Maud Wood Park 
in 1908, but had since become amalga 
mated with the city branch, of which 
Miss Alice Howell of the 
faculty is president. There are al- 


been formed by Mrs. 


University 


ready 125 enrolled as members of the 


new club, with Miss Helen Sorenson 
as president. 

Speeches in favor of suffrage were 
made at a basketball rally 
by the adviser of women, Miss Mary 
had the 


campaign amend- 


students’ 


experience in 
the 


Graham, who 


Ohio when 


ment was submitted there, and by the | 


president of the club. After this meet 


ing many members were enrolled, and 
the supply of badges for distribution 
The elub expects ¢ 


was exhausted, oO 


get out as a “woman suffrage number’ 
the next issue of the students’ comic 
paper, the ‘‘Awgwan.” Recently a pop- 
ular confectioner and caterer named 
after them a new “votes for women” 


sundae! 


MIAMI TO HELP 
WITH PETITIONS 


Students at University in Oxford 
Will Circulate Initiatives for 
Ohio Campaign 
The Miami University, 

Oxford, O., are to help circulate the 

Initiative and Referendum petitions for 

the suffrage amendment to the State 


women of 


constitution. This work will be carried 
on by the local equal suffrage league 
which is soon to become a branch of 
the National College Equal Suffrage 
League. The president is Miss 
Georgia Richards. 

When the suffrage amendment was 
submitted to Ohio canvass 
was made of the men on the Univer- 
faculty. Of the thirty men, 
twenty-six were in favor of suffrage at 
that and two more have since 
come The other two men op- 
were instructors. Pro- 
fessor Brandenburg and Mrs. Frances 
spoken frequently 


voters a 
sity 


time, 
over. 
posed young 
G. Richards have 
on suffrage. 

During the summer sesssion Dean 
Minnich of the Ohio State Normal Col- 
lege Miss Louise 
Hal! for a Sunday speaker. Dean Min- 
nich nothing more 
religious than suffrage. 


aided in securing 


he knew of 


said 


“Jim the Penman” is a play of won- 
derful human interest. It is to be 
given for the benefit of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. on the afternoons of 
April 30 and May 1. Every suffragist 
should plan to go, and should help sell 
the tickets. 


THE WOMAN'S | 


BEGIN TO DOUBT 
THEIR INFERIORITY 


Women Students Who Equal 


Men Wonder if They Are Too 
Ignorant to Vote 








The attitude of the girl in a co-edu- 
cational institution like Cornell is 
told by Miss Rose Boochever, presi- 
dent of the Cornell Girls’ Suffrage 
Club, 

“Of course there are many who do 
not take the trouble to weigh the 
matter here, as elsewhere,” says 
Miss Boochever. “But every girl who 
has seriously considered the subject 
is in sympathy with the cause. 
Again and again the statement is 
made, ‘I never wanted to vote until I 
heard the reasons why I should not.’ 


The arguments about the irrational- 
ity and impulsiveness of women, 
their inferior mental qualities, etc., 


naturally strike home in a co-educa- 
tional university. Girls who do such 
splendid work in physical and social 
sciences, to nothing of liberal 
arts help doubting 
whether they are so inferior to the 
men in the same classes, after all. 
“Then again, the interests of a girl 
at a are varied. She 
shares in the university functions, in 
the girls’ and even finds 
time to indulge her own private inter- 
ests. It is not to be expected, then, 
that when she has led four years full 
the her days 
with rehearsals 


say 


subjects, cannot 


university 


activities, 


of study, edges of 


bulging meetings, 
and social responsibilities, she will sit 
calmly down, fold her hands and let 
the Every senior who 
leaves in June expresses, with her re- 
grets at parting, joy at being able to 
go out the work-a-day world. 
You cannot tell her that she will not 
She knows that 
she can find time if she wishes. 

“The girls interested in suffrage for 
women here accept the idea rather 
philosophically. To them the result 
is inevitable, for the cause is most 
rational, and they can see no reason 
to the contrary.” 


world alone. 


into 


have time to vote. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
IN BAY STATE 





Massachusetts Association Issues 





$2.00, $1.00 and 50 cents. 
See advertisement in another column. 


Call for State Convention First 
of May 


The 45th annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 2. 
|} Business session at the Wilbur 
Theatre, Tremont street, near Boyl- 
ston. street, Friday, May 1, at 10.30 
A.M. Reports of standing and other 
committees. Election of officers. 

Luncheon will be served at the 
theatre, price 45 cents. Tea for presi- 
dents of leagues at the close of the 
play. 

Business session at N. E. Women’s 
Club Friday, May 1, at 8 P. M. Meet- 
ing of board of directors. Discussion 
of plan of work. Work conference. 
(Under the direction of the campaign 
committee. ) 
headquarters, 
10.30 A. M. 


Business session at 
Saturday, May 2, at 
League reports, 

Rest rooms, at the N. E. Women's 
Club, open all the day of the parade. 
Under the management of the organi- 


zation committee. Mrs. Wenona O. 
Pinkham, chairman of organization, 
and Mrs. Grace Bagley, Massachu- 


setts member of the National Con- 
gressional Committee, will be on hand 
to answer questions and advise con- 
cerning league organization. 

Massachusetts Suffrage Parade, Sat- 
urday, May 2, at P. M. 

Mass meeting at Tremont Temple 
at the end of the march, 7 P. M. 
Speakers, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott and 
others; chorus singing in charge of 
Mr. Percy Lee Atherton, and led by 
Dr. Archibald Davison. 

Sandwiches and chocolate will be on 
sale at Tremont Temple before the 
meeting. 





“Everywhere experts in the study of 
social science and the great leaders 
of democracy are for equal suffrage; 
while everywhere, without exception, 
the vicious and predatory interests 
are against it.”—George Elliott How- 
ard, Head Professor of Political 
Science and Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Lev Cocoa 


u.8. Pat. of. Is “Good” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 

absolutely pure and of high 

grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Est 


ablished 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


































WOULD PROHIBIT 
COLLEGE DEBATE 


Anti-Suffragists Oppose Discus- 
sion of Question in All Public 
Universities 





“All discussion of woman suffrage, 
pro or con,” should be prohibited “in 
all public universities,’ according to 
a writer in the organ of the National 
Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage, in its issue of April, 1914 (page 
17). Discussion always profits the 
right side in the long run. It is natur- 
al that the antis should object to it. 

The recent intercollegiate debates 
between Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
were all won by the negative, the dis- 
cussion in each case being on the mer- 
its of the debate; but they made 
sweeping conversions to suffrage 
among the debaters themselves. Be- 
fore they studied up for the occasion 
the Harvard team consisted of five 
antis and four suffragists. It now 
numbers eight suffragists and only one 
anti. 

Suffrage is one of the favorite topics 
for school and college debates, and it 
will probably continue to be so, in 
spite of the antis. 





Gen. Irving Hale of Denver says 
that equal suffrage in Colorado has 
made it easier to get liberal appro- 
priations for educational purposes. 
Many other Colorado people have tes- 
tified to the same fact. 





“A Pilgrim's Progress” is the name 
given by James A. Gifford, Harvard 
1914, to the successive steps of his 
conversion to equal suffrage. He tells 
how he gradually emerged from igno- 
rance and indifference, as one person 
after another called the subject to his 
attention. After a time, he says, “I 
got into communication with the Rad- 
cliffe suffragists, and found them all 
such an interesting, wholesome, nor- 
mal lot that my imaginary fears of 
what suffrage might do to warp the 
female character rolled from my 
shoulders like Christian’s pack.” Mr. 
Gifford found that the general ten- 
dency was in the same direction: 
“During my progress between these 
mile-posts, four friends were closely 
accompanying me. In my junior year 
my mother climbed down from the 
fence to take her stand with my father 
on the suffrage side. My two aunts 
had long been enthusiastic.” And be- 
fore he knew it Mr. Gifford found him- 
self an active worker in behalf of 
votes for women. 





When the old high school building 
of Madison, Wis., had become rickety 
and a fire trap, the question of appro- 
priating money to build a new one 
was put to vote. Wisconsin women 
have school suffrage. On the vote of 
the men alone, the new building would 
have been defeated; on a vote of the 
men and women taken together, it 
was carried. The same thing has 
happened in Illinois, New York and 
many other States. In Nebraska, the 
State Superintendent of Education 
Says it has happened in cases “too 
numerous to mention.” 





In Wyoming, California and 
women teachers by law have 
pay with men when they do equal 
work. In all the enfranchised States 
they have it by custom, when the 
work done is the same. 


Utah, 
equal 





eo ee, 
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FEW ANTIS FOUND 
AT WISCONSIN 


Leading University Students Are 
in Favor—Canvass Shows Big 
Suffrage Sentiment 








Yellow slips like the one printed be- 
low are going the rounds among the 
women of the University of Wiscon- 
sin: 


SUFFRAGE STATISTICS 
University of Wisconsin 
1-~—Do you believe in woman suf- 
NT “uw ce kde cardxaceuenes 
2. Do you oppose it? ............ 
3. Do you want to join the College 


ee 


“We now have in black and yellow,” 
says Miss Lucille Deming, ‘14, the 
opinion of about one third of the 1,150 
womeén in the university. These are 
the interesting results:—Thirty-seven 
per cent. believe; 30 per cent. wish to 
join the League as new members; 15 
per cent. do not believe; 8 per cent. 
are indifferent; 5 per cent. oppose, 
and 5 per cent. know nothing about it. 
But the personnel of the classes tells 
even more. Most of the leading wom- 
en of the university belong to the 
first class, and many of the second 
are fine students who have no time for 
outside activities, or who do not as 
yet know the possibilities of the 
League.” 

Almost all the women are willing to 
commit themselves, A pile of slips, a 
pencil and a box in which to drop the 
signed slip are left in each of the wom- 
en’s buildings. Those students who do 
not respond are to be canvassed per- 
sonally. The League is learning the 
weak places and where to work to 
change opinions. At the end of the 
year the revised totals will be pub- 
lished in the Daily Cardinal, with a 
statement of the League’s position and 
a challenge to running debate with the 
opposition. 

Meanwhile propaganda work goes 
steadily forward. Since the students 
are surfeited with lectures, it has been 
found more satisfactory to make the 
attraction a social event. Each month 
five of the State suffrage workers are 
invited to dinner at the different soro- 
rity houses and dormitories, and an 
after-dinner talk on suffrage is made. 
When the houses have each had a suf- 
frage talk, the course is begun again, 
putting the speakers in different 
places. Mrs. Richard Lloyd Jones, 
Mrs. W. G. Bleyer, Mrs. Clara Neyman, 
Mrs. Karl Young and Mrs, Joseph 
Lastrow have done this work. Miss 
Jessie W. Sumner says that the girls 
have found the talks not only instruc- 
tive but very pleasant. 


WESTERN RESERVE 
FANS INTEREST 


Suffrage Made an Integral Part 
of Student Activities at Cleve- 
land 











At the College for Women of the 
Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land, O., woman suffrage has this year 
been made an integral part of all the 
student activities. Miss Tilla Thomas, 
President of the Senior Class, writes 
that at a regular meeting of the Stu- 
dent Government. Association, Miss 
Florence Allen spoke recently witn 
gratifying results. At meetings of the 
Y. W. C. A., leaders have dealt with 
the question in tracing the progress 
of women under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Meetings of the Present Day 
Club have been given up to discus- 
sions of suffrage. The result of this 
method of bringing the suffrage ques- 
tion before the whole student body has 
been a great increase in interest in 
woman suffrage, and an increased fa- 
cility in spreading the information 
that leads to conviction. 

Among the prominent students now 
in favor are the president of the Y. 
W. C. A., the president of the Dra- 
matic Club, the editor of the Univer- 
sity Magazine, the president of the 
Gavel Club, the vice-president of the 
Student Government Association, and 
the officers of the Senior Class. 





A rehearsal for the chorus for the 
Boston Parade and Tremont Temple 
mass meeting will be led by Dr. Archi- 
bald Davidson, Jr., of the Appleton 
Chapel at Harvard, April 29, at 5 P. 
M., at the Parade Headquarters, 585 
Beylston street. All are invited to 
join the chorus. 








Serve 
Suffragettes 


At Your Suffrage 
Day Luncheon 


May 2nd 


You'll enjoy the dainty crack- 
ers—and advertise the Cause 
at the same time. 


Special Offer 


(To Woman Suffrage Associations) 
8 DOZEN 
10c packages $7.20 
Carri id t int 
East of the Mississippi 





CRACKERS 24 Batterymarch Street 
= Boston, Mass. 




















KANSAS STUDENTS 
HELPED CAMPAIGN 


Formed Suffrage Amendment 
Leagues—Campaigner Reached 
Meeting. on Load of Hay 








The enfranchisement of Kansas 
women is, no doubt, partly due to col- 
lege students. No sooner was a suf- 
frage amendment before the voters of 
the Sunflower State than the Uni- 
versity of Kansas became a hotbed of 
activity. The help that students can 
give a campaign was soon manifest. 
The College League, which Caroline 
Lexow had organized at Lawrence in 
1909, was rejuvenated; it held meet- 
ings, receptions and lectures, made a 
canvass of the university, and through 
the organization of “Suffrage Amend- 
ment Leagues” in all the leading 
schools and colleges extended its in- 
fluence over the entire State. A cast 
of students gave three performances 
of “How the Vote Was Won,” and a 
specially arranged production of Zona 
Gales’ “Black Hollow.” 

Encouraged and aided by Mrs. 

Maud Wood Park and Dr. Helen 
Brewster Owens, an efficient organiza- 
tion was built up, and by vacation 
time a wave of college enthusiasm 
was ready to sweep over the State. 
Kansas students are proud of the 
work that they did throughout the 
campaign. One of the _ present 
seniors, Alice H. Lund, tells some of 
her experiences with a co-worker in 
Gove County: 
“Our plan was to hold meetings in 
each town and rural community, with 
programs varied by readings end mu- 
sic from local workers, and with our 
own arguments to supplement those 
made by capable local speakers. Dur- 
ing the campaign we had many mis- 
haps, which now, since suffrage is 
won, seem quite amusing. At one 
time we were overtaken by a storm 
so that we were unable to keep an ap- 
pointment, at another time we ar- 
rived unannounced, and again we had 
to complete the trip on a load of hay 
because our outo had broken down. 
Our audiences were invariably good, 
and our recompense came as we ob- 
served that women who had at first a 
lukewarm interest began to talk more 
of suffrage, and that men were heard 
to say, “Well, if the women want suf- 
frage, they ought to have it.” 

When Miss Lund began teaching 
in the fall, she took her suffrage 
work along with her. On election 
day, the entire senior class -of the 
high school spent the time after 
school hours working for suffrage at 
the polls. 





The anti-suffragists will hire boys 
to sell red roses “for anything or 
nothing,” along the route of the suf- 
frage parade in Boston next Saturday, 
the rose to be worn as a badge of op- 
position to equal rights for women. 
When roses are practically given 
away, many persons will doubtless 
pin them on without any clear under- 
standing of what the flower is sup- 
posed to mean. It is an ingenious 
scheme to give an exaggerated im- 
pression of the amount of anti-suf- 
frage sentiment. 





Much of the current news and com- 
ment is crowded out this week by the 
| college material. 
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CHICAGO SHOWS 
UNUSUAL RECORDS 


University Women Find Reasons 
for Suffrage in City—Alumnae 
Prominent 


a 





¢ 

The University of Chicago has a 
very special suffrage record, writes 
Ernestine Evans, ’12, who is now suf- 
frage editor of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. Its undergraduate society has 
not always been the flourishing and 
popular college activity that its officers 
have wished it to be. There have been 
two reasons for this. Other societies 
have “bid in” for favor and found it. 
The location of the university In a 
great city has endangered the amateur 
activities of the college by the near- 
ness of the drawing interests of “the 
real world.” 

But whatever the great industrial 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Dept. A 


NEW RECALIA AND SUPPLIES FOR MAY 2nd! 

Webbing or Satin Sashes—yellow, lettered with “Votes for Women" in black. 
long by 4 in. wide, $.35 each; $3.50 per dozen. 
$7.50 per dozen. Satin Hat er Arm Bands, $.15 each; $1.50 per dozen. 
with button attached, $.05 each; $.50 per dozen. 
A good assortment of bannerettes, buttons, postcards and posters. 


Publishers for the 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
505 Fifth Avenue 
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Small Streamers, 
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New York City 





“JIM THE PENMAN” 


NEW WILBUR THEATRE, BOSTON 
APRIL 30 and MAY 1 
At 2 P. M. 
Order at once from 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


585 Boylston Street - Boston 





SUFFRAGE MARCHING SONG 


The cause has needed a great marching 
hymn. This one meets the need. Cover 
bears suffrage colors. 

Price, 25¢ per copy; in dozen lots, 22%4c; 
in lots of 100, 20c. 

Send remittance and order to 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

ASSOCIATION 


585 Boylston Street - Boston 
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dollar spent, and we guarantee our plants. 
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West Street Nursery & Creenhouse Co. 


69 WEST STREET, READING. 
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to an Italian garden and give 4 visit with advice free. 
Telephone for his name and address. 


PLANTING DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 


We plant everything from a pivet hedge 
Your neighbor will recem- 


HORACE B. KEIZER, Proprietor 








city has done to take away from the 
centralization of student interests in 
the campus, it has more than made up 
by presenting to every woman whose 
student days have lain in its midst, a 
moving pageant of reasons why women 
should share in the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of a world that aches 
with maladjustments. It has been a 
daily piece of suffrage propaganda of 
the most vital and impelling sort. 

So that, for immediate causes, the 
University of Chicago may make its 
suffrage boast that from its alumni 
have come naturally an army of im- 
portant suffrage workers, Its young 
women in great numbers have joined 
the professional ranks of law, medicine 
and social work, professions which al- 
most without exception have constitut- 
ed themselves the firing line in the 
woman's fight to win the right of fuller 
service. | 

It is with no small pride that the 
members of the present University of 


Chicago Suffrage League, of which 
Miss Zonia Baber is president, can 
point to certain facts about their 


alumni members. More than half of | 
the Chicago newspaper women cover-; 
ing suffrage assignments are univer- | 
sity graduates. Miss Mary Brush of 
the New York Press, prominent as a’ 


suffrage writer; Mrs. Jessie Hardy | 
Stubbs; Miss Florence Kiper, maga-, 
zine writer on suffrage; Miss Alice: 


| 
Greenaere, author of the handbook for | 


women voters, which has been the 
guide book of thousands of women in 
the State, are mere random names | 
mentioned to indicate the quality of 
the after-college service of university | 
members. 

The enduring influence of Miss So- 
phonisba Breckinridge and Miss Mari- 
on Talbot, deans in the university, has | 
been an integral factor in the shaping | 
of what we are proud to call suffrage 
results, the ever broadening field and. 
deepening responsibility of women at 








Value appeals 
more or less to 
everyones sense 
of economy. 


@ We all want our 
money's worth. This 
store has established a 
reputation for value 
giving. Froma modest 
beginning Kornfeld’s 
has grown to be one of 
the most powerful milli- 
nery concerns in the 
world. 


Models & Copies 
$5.00 to $25.00 


@ Its purchases amount to 
a dozen times those of any 
ordinary millinery store; 
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and you will see. 
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HATS FOR WOMEN! 


Hat 
Studio 


589 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Under Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Headquarters. 
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YOUNG LADIES 


who learn to make their 


: dresses over 
an I fford dress form increase their 
efliciency. Avoid standing while mak- 
ing pretty dresses, Examine them at 


the manufacturer, 144 Tremont Street, 
Boston, <A free paper pattern if you 
ask to go with the dress forms. 














ANNA ELYSA MACMASTER 
Refractionist and Optician 


Oculists’ Prescriptions F''led. 
Tremont Street, Room 512, Lawrence 
Building, Boston, 
Office Hours—12 to 5 P. M. Daily. Sun. 
days and Evenings by Appointment. 
Registered Optometrist. Tel. Oxford 4719. 
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work with life. In the missionary 
field, in government service, teaching 
and business, the spirit of Chicago 
girls has been, I believe, peculiarly 
stalwart for the basic importance of 
“Votes for Women.” 

Two other points seem noteworthy. 
The University of Chicago Suffrage 
League gave in 1909 the first Ameri- 
can production of “How the Vote Was 
Won,” by Cicely Hamilton, and in 1911 
the first performance of ‘“Cinderelline,” 
by Miss Florence Kiper. 

The 1912 president, Miss Elizabeth 
jurke, now Mrs. Phillip Jones of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is at present an active 
suffragist in the most anti-suffrage 
country in the world. 





FAVORABLE POLL 
AT SWATHMORE 


Overwhelming Vote for Suffrage 








Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa., women are taking a lively part 
in local suffrage activities. Last year, 
with the assistance of fifty girls who 
volunteeered for the purpose, Dr. 
Robert C. Brooks, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, made a house to house 
canvass of the town of Swarthmore. 
The results of the poll were as fol- 
lows: 


Suffragists Undecided Antis 
Ree ais 19 50 
Women ..232 47 13 


Every year the Swarthmore College 
Equal Suffrage League gives a tea for 
freshmen, at which groups of girls 
progress from room to room, and hear 
various aspects of the suffrage ques- 
tion discussed by prominent speakers. 

Two large public meetings are ar- 
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MER, Principal, 476 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
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this year was addressed by Dr. Scott 
Nearing of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, The second, to be held on 
April 25, will be a general rally. 

Swarthmore girls have taken advan- 
tage of their nearness to Philadel- 
phia’s activities and have proved their 
loyalty on several occasions by acting 
as waitresses at the Suffrage Head- 
quarters Lunch Room, ushering at big 
meetings and selling tickets for bene- 
fit theatre performances, 

“The University of Michigan girls 
are certainly in favor of suffrage as a 
general body,” says Miss Harriet Rip- 
ley Williams, ’14. “‘The men are prob- 
ably about evenly divided, and the 
‘anti’ faction is, it is interesting to 
note, largely made up of Southerners 
and foreigners whose homes are per- 
vaded with local eonservative atmos- 
phere.” The Equal Suffrage Commit- 
tee of the Women’s League has put 
The Woman’s Journal in the League 
reading room. 





Miss Minnie Bronson of New York 
and Miss C. E, Markeson of Ohio have 
started an anti-suffrage campaign in 





ranged annually. The first meeting 
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To Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7he Woman's 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
SAYS: “To my mind the only light cas« 
m the other life is found in Swedenborg’s 
philosophy.” Swedenborg’s work, “Heaven 
and Hell,” 400 pages, 15 cents, postpaid. 
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NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in thé 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan- 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN—By Alice 
Stone Blackwell — 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman’s Journal of March 7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. Price, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.50. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman's Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 
Well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington. All suf- 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price, 
3c each. Per 100, $2.00. ‘ 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 

A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial by 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the sozalled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c each. Per 


100, $1.00. 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 
win Warren Guyol 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow, Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign 
against vice in California. Price, lc each, postage extra; per 100, T5e, 
postpaid. 

ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely Ten parts as 

follows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


lovers. Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen, $1.50 per hundred. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave 
It is reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of 
requests. Price, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. Post- 
paid per 100, $2.17. 
THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” Price, postpaid, le each. Per 


100, 75c. Postpaid, 85c. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier’s Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage in 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet 
just the thing to use in debates and 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per !90, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
zation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in sniall towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 
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‘THE HANDICAP | 


By Agnes E. Ryan, Boston University, 1903 





UR front-page illustration this week pertrays a young mar 





and a young woman at commencement time. ‘They have 
both been graduated from eollege and are both on the 
threshold of the world, about to commence their life work. 
They are equally well equipped so far as health, bringing- 
up and education are concerned. 

The woman is, however, in chains. She begins her life task handi- 
capped. Her every step and activity are impeded by the chains which 
prejudice and ignorance have forged for women down through the centur- 
ies. Formerly she was fettered so that she could not walk with man at 
all, Now all the fetters, save one, have been removed by enlightened so- 
ciety. She is still shackled in so far as self-government is concerned. 
Society has decreed that she shall have culture, education, professional 
training, physical and mental development, but, just because she is a 
woman and not a man, she may say no final word in regard to the laws 
and ordinances that govern her and her interests. 

She is so happy in her privileges and accomplishments, and her ex- 
perience in the world of independent and responsible individual action is 
so small, that she has as yet not felt the handicap. She knows she is well 
equipped, and she thinks she is fully free. ‘She may scorn you if you so 
much as suggest that she needs any more freedom than what she now 
enjoys. If you.mention political freedom she may ask what she has to do 
with politics. She may tell you that politics is a man’s business, and that 
women should avoid it as irrelevant to their lives, and as disagreeable 


and dull and corrupting. 

Even after years she may hold the same opinion. She may find it 
hard to pursue her chosen profession merely because she is a woman, In 
her profession she may have to accept only half as much salary as is paid 
the young man who was graduated in her class, even though she knows 
she was the better scholar and the more competent worker. She may even 


find.that she has to accept a position inferior to his. Or, after she has 


been following her profession for several years, she may find that a young 
man, just out of college, and with no experience, is made ‘her professional 
superior, not because he is cleverer, not because he is more scholarly, not 
because he is a genius in the profession, not because of any real superi- 
ority, but simply and solely because he is a man and she a woman. Even 


this may not make her admit her shackles. There are many such, 


especially among those who were graduated many years ago. 

But this young woman, if she is fortunate enough to be awake to true 
values and principles and the workings of the world about her, will do 
her utmost at the outset to remove her handicap. She will connect the 
chains that bind her hands and impede her activities with the chains that 
have gradually been struck from womanhood. She will say, “These chains 
were forged in the same fire with those that kept my mother from any 
profession and my grandmother from any education. These are part of 
the chains that have kept the women of the world a slave people. These 
are the fetters that have interfered with the world’s pregress and have 
kept one century from learning from another. Because of these all civiliza- 
tion halts, for the sons and daughters of slave mothers can be only half 
free.” 

In striking this last blow for woman's freedom, she will be nobly 
aware of how easy is her task compared with that of the women who 
opened to her the gates of education and culture and the professions. She 
will thus hasten to do her utmost generously, as a queenly nature rewards 
a great boon; for she will recall the story of woman's deliverance in the 
words of Olive Schreiner: 

“And she [the pioneer suffragist who opened the college doors 
to women] stood far off on the bank of the river. And she said, 
‘For what do I go to this far land which no one has ever reached? 
Oh, I am alone! I am utterly alone!’ 

“And Reason, that old man, said to her, ‘Silence! what do you 
hear?’ 

“And she listened intently, and she said, ‘I hear a sound of 
feet, a thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands, 
and they beat this way!’ 

“He said, ‘They are the feet of those that shall follow you. 
Lead on! make a track to the water's edge! Where you stand now 
the ground will be beaten flat by ten thousand times ten thousand 
feet.’ And he said, ‘Have you seen the locusts how they cross a 
stream? First one comes dowh to the water-edge, and it is swept 
away, and then another comes, and then another, and then another, 
and at last with their bodies piled up a bridge is built and the rest 
pass over.’ 

“She said, ‘And, of those that come first, some are swept away, 
and are heard of no more; their bodies do not even build the 
bridge?’ 

“‘*And are swept away, and are heard of no more—and what of 
that?’ . 

“‘They make a track to the water’s edge—’ 

“And she said, ‘Over that bridge which shall be built with our 
bodies, who will pass?’ 

“He said, ‘The entire human race.’ 
The historians of the suffrage movement will record some of the names 

of those who with their bodies built the bridge to higher education that the 
human race might pass over. At best they will give only the names of 
those whose bodies were on the topmost layer. Of the myriads whose 
bodies were beneath, there will be no mention. Of those whose bodies were 
swept away and could not make even a beginning, the world will never 
know. The facts challenge history, and the heroism of it fires the imagina- 
tion! 

The college woman of today passes blithely over the bridge. It is 


” 


patural for her to look forward and not back. She will, however, glance 
backward occasionally to get the true perspective of women in history, and 
to gain inspiration to break the last link in that hoary chain. 





No College Man or Woman can afford to be uninformed on the 
world-wide question of Votes for Women. All educated men and wom- 
en owe it to themselves to subscribe for this paper in order to know 
the facts on which the movement is built. See the subscription blank 


opposite. 











JANE ADDAMS 





tion “Young and Courageous” 


Jane Addams acted as judge of elec- 
tion in the precinct surrounding Hull 
House. She says: 

“I was amazed at the way the wom- 
en of mv own ward had informed 
themselves. Of the 159 women regis- 
tered in the precinct, 139 voted. The 
women in every ward of the city 
showed that they had an intelligent 
understanding of the issues. I think 
it was a great thing to have women in 
Chicago brave enough to run in this 
aldermanic election and to be willing 
to face the probable defeat. There 
was something very’ exhilarating, 
very young and courageous in the 
willingness of a woman to tackle the 
fight against Alderman Coughlin. It 
has been a red-letter day for women, 
this first day of voting.” 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
HAS GOOD YEAR 


By M. Carey Thomas, President 
of the National College Equal 
Suffrage League and President 
of Bryn Mawr College 

It is a pleasure to be able to say 
that the past year has been successful, 
and that, although we have had very 
little money, the work has seemed to 
grow by its own momentum. We num- 
ber sixteen State and city Leagues of 
older college women, the largest being 
the Boston League of four hundred 
and two members; and twenty-two 
Chapters of younger women organized 
in coeducational universities and in 
women’s and affiliated colleges, the 
largest being the Bryn Mawr College 
Chapter, which contains two-thirds of 
the undergraduate body. 

Our National College League now 
numbers over four thousand college 
women, and it could as easily number 
forty thousand as four thousand mem- 
bers if we had enough college women 
organizers to take advantage of the 
present absorbing interest in equal 
suffrage. College chapters are even 
beginning to form of themselves. 
Within the past six months Radcliffe 
College, Smith, Vassar, Texas Univer- 
sity, the Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College in conservative Virginia, and 
the two-years’ old William Smith Wom- 
an's College of Hobart College have ou 
their own initiative begun to discuss 
woman's suffrage, and in four of the 
five colleges large Suffrage Chapters 
are already organized. Our experience 
proves that women college students 
and women college graduates are fre- 
quently convinced of the need of wom 
an’s suffrage by a single good suffrage 
argument, and, when once convinced 
seem able to convince many other 
people. Our Leagues and Chapters 
are doing much to spread the good 
tidings of Votes for Womeh. 


A strong delegation ef Harvard men 
will march in the Boston suffrage pa- 
rade next Saturday. 





Equal suffrage would tend to broad- 
en the minds of women, and to in- 
crease their sense of personal respon- 
sibility —Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


Prof, W. I. Thomas of Chicago Uni- 
versity says: “I think the case for 
woman suffrage may be regarded as 
virtually decided in favor of the 
women.” 





As the majority of teachers are 
women, women should be given suf- 
frage so that they may learn just what 
to impart to the minds of children.— 
Dr. Earl Barnes. 


The Governor of Illinois will review 
the great suffrage parade in Chicago, 
and the Chief of Police will head the 
procession with a picked squad. Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout will be grand 
marshal, with a large staff of aids. 
The suffragists will march by wards, 
men and women together. 


There are thirty-eight college equal 
suffrage leagues in the United States, 
and only two college anti-suffrage 
leagues, so far as reported. One is 
among the young women of Radcliffe 
—and it is much smaller than the 
Radcliffe Suffrage League. The other 
is among the boys of Tulane Univer- 
sity in New Orleans. 





ON 
CHICAGO’S VOTE 


Amazed at Her Ward’s Fine 
Showing—Calls Women’s Ac- 


Alas, poor Yorick, | knew him well,” 
over the grinning skull of dead jests. 


Courtesy New York Press 


meditates the feminist philosopher 





Many bright and epigramatic defini- 
tions of “Feminism” were given at the 
recent banquet of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae in Philadelphia, 
by Mrs. Alexander F. Morrison, retir- 
ing president of the association; Dr. 
Talcott Williams, dean of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Agnes Repplier; Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve of the Col- 
lege of Women of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr and Dr. 
William Westley Guth, president of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and oth- 
ers. Some of their epigrams were 
these: 

Feminism is the great discovery 
made recently and simultaneously by 
great numbers of women that they be- 
long to the human race instead of be- 
ing merely a “ladies’ aid society.” 

A feminist is a woman who believes 
that the duty of motherhood is the 
prime duty of womanhood in the same 
measure and degree that fatherhood 


his the prime duty of manhood. 


Feminism is the taking advantage 
of all that pertains to woman's par- 
ticular sphere of life and applying it 
to the good of all mankind. 

A number of definitions of feminism 
as evolved by persons in various 
walks of life were given by Mrs. Mor- 
rison. They were: 

A crusty old bachelor’s definition: 
Feminism is a word used to describe 
a movement to promote women to su- 
preme power, and at the same time 
relieve them of all responsibilities. 
A professor of astronomy: Fem- 
inism is the eclipse of “him” by “her,” 
at present a partial eclipse, but soon 
to become complete. 

A young lawyer: Feminism, a 
term unknown to Coke or Littleton, 
seems to be a dangerous dogma, en- 
dangering man’s property rights in 
woman. 


An Englishman: Feminism is the 


LAST LAUGHS 


——_—— - 


discovery that the sturdy British vir- 
tues are inherited by John Bull's 
daughters as well as by his sons. 

An artist: 


Feminism is the ulti- 
mate meaning of the inscrutable smile 
of Mona Lisa. 

The theologian: Feminism is the 
new reading of the Book of Genesis, 
in which Eve is represented as shame- 
lessly gobbling the whole fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, without giving 
Adam one little bite. 

The men of California, where equal 
suffrage prevails: Feminism is lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity. 


Teacher: “Bobby, what does lazy 
mean?” 

Bobby: “Lazy means always to 
want your little sister to get it for 
you,” 


A lady arrived at a fishing village 
and asked one of the male residents, 
“How far is it to Mr. Dobson's 
house?” The seafaring man scraped 
his top-knot politely, and answered, 
“Just about a dog’s trot, mum.” “How 
far is that?” The man hesitated an 
instant, as if looking in hig mind for 
an exact measure of distance, and 
then replied, “About as fur as it would 
take ye to smoke an even pipeful of 
terbacker, mum!” 





“I wish a lion would eat me up!” 
said a bright little boy. 

“Why?” asked his 
mother, 

“Because it would be such a joke on 
the lion; he would think I was inside 
of him, and I should be up in heaven!” 


astonished 


Wife: “Did you post that letter 
I gave you?” 

Husband: “Certainly.” 

Wife: “I wish you hadn't. There 


is something I want to add to it.” 
Husband (producing letter): “Why 





didn’t you say so before? Here it is.” 
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